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How often in this changing world we lose 
the heavenly light, ° 

We see it for an instant, it shineth clear and 
bright, 

And then our souls are darkened; a cloud 
comes on the breeze, 

And we without a compass are tossed on 

seas. 


Sometimes the Spirit whispercth to our 
hearts of peace and love, 
All seemeth sure and steadfast, and naught 
And we think, though at ote 
nd we ¢ tho storms ma. 
we'll care ary wa the blast, , ' 
For we are safe, 1 peaceful haven we have 
reached at last. 


And far away in the distance a victor's 
crown we see, 

And angels clothed in shining robes of spot- 
less purity; 

And we hear such blissful music wafted 
from harps above, 

And songs of joy and gladness and silvery 
strains of love. 


And we see a living Saviour, who has wash- 
ed us white as snow, 

And His voice so sweet and gentle calls in 
accents soft and low, 

Aud we think of the shame and suffering 
which for our sakes He bore, 

And of the blessings which His grace on 
sinful man doth shower. 


And we gaze in breathless rapture—the 
vision has died away, 

But the sound of the heavenly chorus lingers 
round us peacefully,— 

And we are called to carth again; how litile 
Life appears, 

With all its petty sorrows, its pleasures and 
its tears! 


But, oh! how soon temptation comes; how 
easily we stray ; 

If but a little cloud doth cross our path our 
trust is awept away, 

And we are battling with the waves:once 
more without a helm, 

A Saviour calls, we heed Him not, our 
blinduess sees no calm, 


And then with bitter, unsubmijssive heart, 
on wings of thought 

We fly, and stxive to pierce beyond what He 
has taught, 

And lose ourselves far, far away in endless 
utter night, 

Till Hope and Joy and Truth are hidden 
from our sight. 


The angel mic all has fled, the heaveniy 
peace is gone; 

We are no more at rest, there is no more a 
calm, 

But from our hearts is welling up the wild, 
impatient cry, 

We will not hear the still small voice, we 
see no comfort nigh. 


But He, whose wondrous love has saved us 
by His Son; 

Who hears His children when they cry, e’en 
though rebellious grown, 

Wills not that one should stray from out His 
sheltering love, 

But sends His Spirit Holy and guides to the 
throne above. 


How can we grieve so true and merciful a 
God 

How can we murmur and rebc! against His 
chastening rod ” 

What though temptations sore, and doubts 
and fears assail, 

He knoweth all; His arm his strong, His 
word can never fail. 8. L. 8. 


- wom —_ 


BY THE SEA-SIDF. 


Come out to the side of the sea, my love, 
Come out to the side of the sea; 

The sun is set, and the stars are met, 
And the winds and the waves agree ; 

But star so bright nor wave so light 
Brings pleasure or peace to me. 

Oh, come, for I sit and wait, alone, 
On the rocks by the side of the sea! 


I am going down in my memory 
To the blessed long ago, 

When the golden ground of the buttercups 
Was dashed with the daisies’ snow; 

And I’m thinking of all you said to me, 
And if it were true or no, 

While I watch the tide as it runs away 
From the beach so black and low. 


If I should die, my love, my swect, 
Die of your amile forlorn, 

Bury me here by the side of the sea, 
Where all my joy was born, 

Where the waves shall make my lullaby, 





THE PLANTER PIRATE, 


(CONCLUDED. ) 


BY CAPTAIN MAYNE REID | 
CHAPTER XX. 

I did as the New Orleans lawyer directed, 
passing inside the restaurant, making my 
way upstairs, and ordering the iced drinks. 

The lawyer came in along with them. 

I coud see that he had a telescope in bis 
hand, freeh purchased from a store. 

‘The very place for oug purpose,” he 
said, walking to one of the windows, and 
looking at the stenmboats. ‘ The * Yazoo 
City’ can’t come ‘in without our seeing her 
from here, and with the help of this bit of 
magnifying glass we may bring Mr. Bradley 
near enough for recognition. 

‘* What!” he continued, placing the tele- 
scope to his eye, and looking along the 
Levee, *‘ have we a view of the flat as well? 
By my word we have. I can see the pork- 
boat, the flat itself, and Riggs on post where 
we left him, as plain as the dome of St. 
Charles. Good! we shall now know the 
movements both of Mr. Bradley and his con- 
federates without getting out of our chairs. 
So no more about them for the present, but 
let’s see how we can kill time with our 
sherry cobblers,"’ 

We had not much time to kill 

We had only just commenced sipping 
through ourstraws, when we heard a ** chuck- 
chuck” in the direction of Lafayette, and 
looking up the river we beheld a small boat 
making down for the wharves Her straight 
sides told she was a ‘ stern-wheeler,” but 
as she forged round in the crescent-like bend 
from which New Orleans derives one of its 
well-known names, my companion with the 
giass at his eye pronounced her the ** Yazoo 
City.” 

‘ Here,” he said, as the boat began to 
draw towards the wharf, ‘it’s your turn 
with the telescope. Get Mr. Bradley in your 
field of vision, and keep him there till he 
comes near enough for the naked eye. What, 
a divine conception my thinking of the spy 
glass, quite a new idea in detection! We're 
not only spared exposure to the hot sun, but 
my man will never suspect the presence of 
aspy. If he should see us looking out of 
the window, he'd be cunning to guess what 
for.” 

The lawyer continued to talk, but I paid 
only slight attention to what he was raying. 
I knew it was only to fill up the time 

I had got the * Yazoo City” in the field- 
view of the telescope, and was raking her 
fore and aft im search of her pirate passen- 


r. 

I soon discovered the object of my search. 
He was standing upon the guards, near the 
top of the stairs leading down to the boiler 
deck. I could make out a pair of saddle- 
bags hanging over his arm. I knew it was 
the whole of his luggage, and that he was 
prepared to step ashore as soon as the staging 
should be shot out. ‘ 

I announced my discovery to my com- 
panion. 





And the winds from night till morn 
Shall say to the rocks, *‘ He is gone to sleep 
Where all his joy was born.” 





&@” A French woman once said that she 
never loved anything. ‘You loved your | 
children,” suggested a friend. ‘‘ When they | 
were little,” she replied. ‘‘ And you love | 
diamonds.” ‘‘ When they are large,” she | 


' 


“Let me have a squint at him,” he re- 
quested, stretching towards me for the tele- 
scope, “it may be as well for me to get ac- 
quainted with the phiz of this interesting 
gentleman, and see how it will figure ifi a 
court of justice. In a Panama hat and blue 








cottonades, you say *” 

**Yes—on the saloon deck—close to the 
head of the stairway.” 
“I have got bis precious picture in my 








“ LAYING THE TRAP.” 


eye. Dressed like a dandy too! Patent 
boots and grand ruffled shirt! What a tlash 
sawaggerer! Let me see—let me see, | 
think I've seen that fellow before.” 

While my companion still kept his eye to 
the telescope, as if to familiarize himself 
with the person of the lanter Pirate, the 
little boat struggled into her place, shoved 
out her staging, and gave the important 
passengers a chance of stepping ashore, 

Now that I had recognized him I no longer 
required the glass; and I could see that Mr. 
Bradley was among the first to take advan- 
tage of it. 

As soon as he had reached the creat of the 
Levee, he turned along it, in the direction 
of the flat-boat landing 

**Good,"’ whispered the lawyer, “just as 
I expected. We shall not have long to wait 
before something turns up that will enable 
us to trap him.” 

‘* Should we not follow him?” 

**Not yet. Better let him firat go down 
to the ftlat-—aboard, if he intends it. We 
can see what he docs through this. When 
he comes ashore again then it will be time 
enough to track him to bis hotel. Such a 
grand fellow as that, uniess he have some 
secret haunt of his own, will be sure to put 
up at the ‘St. Charles.’ Yes, he's making 
direct for the flat.” 

I could see this for myself; but after a 
time, although the distance was still near 
enough for the naked eye, the pirate be- 
came mixed among the crowd of levee 
promenaders, and was lost to my right. 

**Good again,” muttered my companion, 
‘he’s going aboard the boat. No! One of 
the crew comes ashore to meet him. It's 
the same who so politely received ns. Now 
they are together on the Levee, and en 
gaged in conversation. I wish we could 
only hear it. No doubt it would help our 
testimony a bit. Riggs has got his eye upon 
them askant, like a drake listening to thnn 
der. Come! we must quit this, or he may 
escape us. As he's not going aboard, he 
won't stay long on the Levee. We shall get 
down there about the time he has finished 
that bit of private conversation. Come !" 

Tossing off what remained of our * cob 
blers” without the intervention of the straw, 
we paid the score, parsed out into the 
street, and tarned towards the ftlat-boat 
landing. 

The lawyer had guessed the time truly, 
As we advanced along the line of shop 
fronts, we came once more in sight of biin 
in the ruffled sbirt, and sky-blue cotton- 
aden. 

He was just parting with Black, who 
having received his intructions, hurried back 
to the cotton-boat. Bradley, himself, came 
crossing towards the houses, on his way to 
an hotel, which proving to be the * St 
Charles,” once more made good the con- 
jectures of my compasion. 

As we dogged him ap Poydraa street, into 
the great domed hostelry of ‘* St. Charles,” 
he little dreamt that the spies of justice were 
treading so close upet his heels. 


— 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE DEPOSITIONS., 

I was curious to know what would be the 
next step in the straicgy of the New Orleans 
lawyer. 

I wag not left long to speculate upon it. 

** Now,” he said, hurrying off once more 
in the direction of the Levee, ‘‘I wants 
man willing to buy 20 bales of cotton, with 
out lowing any time, or making cavil as to 
price.” 





— 
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** You will not find such a man, I should 
think,” 


**T will, and in ten minutes’ time, if I mis- | 


take not. Come along, and see,” 
After passing two or three blocka, in leas 
than the time stipulated my chaperone en 


tered the door of a large warehouse-like | 


building, on the front of which appeared, 
painted in large black letters—‘ Currt 
nam, Corron Dnoxenr,.” 

I had just deciphered them, as Mr. Sawyer 
came out, bringing the cotton broker along 
with him. 

After hastily introducing me to Mr. Chee- 
tham, the lawyer led off through the street, 
in the direction of his office, my new ac- 
quaintance and myself close following. 

The office was not far off, and we werv 
soon inside it 

Mr. Cheetham was told the reason why he 


had been dragged from hia desk; and, for | 





cotton-broker went off to obey it, Rieu 
going along to point out the commodity 
purchase 


I did as desired 
we conve u ter aw 

In due tim the Woodlere ehesde thelr ap- 
pearance; and we all went to the office of 


The depositions were formally made. 
we obtained a warrant for Black, Stinger, 
and the third individual, whose name was 
unknown, We regretted not 
include the name of Nathaniel Bredley ; but 
we hoped soon to return to the seat of jus- 
tice, better provided with data for an af- 
fidavit. 

The alderman was asked to keep our ne- 
oret, until the time came for committal; 
which, of course, he promised to do; and we 
wont back to the offloe of the attorney, to 
await the action of Cheetham. 

We had not been there very many minutes, 
when the cotton-broker came in. 

His countenance betokened succeaa 

** Well?” inquired Sawyer. 


“I've t itevery bale.” 
# Aidipe a r” af 
** From planter Nat we 
la 
was a 


“ Cheap ?” 
ie ae eae 
purchase, I found Mr. Bradley by no 


as to He 
fives WL. “I've te meed him eo 


the 
Charles’ to-morrow morning, and pay down 
the cash. Meanwhile, the cotton is being 
sent to the Empire Preas, subject to my 
| orders after it is paid for, I suppose 
| have no objection to that, Mr, Woodley 
‘Not the slightest,” replied the Tennes- 
seoan planter, ‘ so an I oan recover it.” 
** Now, tlemen!" said Sawyer, ‘I 
want you all to go with me to the rman's 
office; but let us scatter, and march, two, 
two, and one. Five such formidable people 
traversing the streets together, — look 
aa if we intended storming the mu ity. 
Cheetham, you know the place. Take Mr. 


| 
j 





| Henry beens you, sir,” continued the 
ng 


lawyer, ad-lrossing himself to me, * have not 
forgotten the way. May I request you to 
become the guide of your friend, Walter. 
Aa for myself, you will find me at the foun- 


| tain of justice.” 


We parted from the lawyer's office, going 


the third time, making good the words of | as directed; and avon after, returned to it, 
my singular companiop, at once consented | armed with the authority we sought 


to make purchase of the cotton. 


I was not much surprised at this, having 
taken part in the explanation. 

Of course, the cotton-broker waa told the 
whole story, and the scheme by which the | 
pirates were to be punished 

| was far more astonished at the matter- 
of-fact manner in which Mr. Cheetham list 
ened to the details of the piracy, and the 
suspected assassination of the negroes, events 
which, to me, seemed tragical enough to 
startle the coldest imagination. 

But I knew it was only caused by the com- 
monness of such crimes, in a land then al- | 
most lawless,and not by any want of feeling 
on the part of Mr. Cheetham, On the con 
trary, he entered warmly into our scheme 
for the conviction of the malefactors 

While we were still discussing it, a man 
entered the outer door, and soon after pro 
truded bix face inside that of the officd 

It was the detective we had left on the 
Levee 

** Well, Riggs!” 
movement ¢”’ 

** Thar rollin’ the cotton ashore.” 

**Good! we must go and buy it.” 

** You'll have to be quick then. They've 
engaged a lot o' drays. I reckin they're 
about takin’ it to a storage.” 

The lawyer seemed to reflect, 

** After all, let them,” he said; we can 
follow it there. But no,” he continued, 
after another spell of considering, ** you 
must see it, Cheetham, as it comes out of 
the boat. If you go too soon, to» where 
they are storing it, it might cause suspicion 
Your best way is to go over to the wharf, 
and ask for a sample of the cotton. Say 
you are ready to buy, and then you will 
ascertain who has the selling of it. After 
that, you can conclude the bargain, any 
where, at the hotel, if Mr. Bradley should 
prefer it. Meauwhile, I must be off to a 
magistrate, and get out a warrant against 
the fellows upon the flat, lest they give us 
the slip as soon as their ark is empty. 
Riggs! you first show Bir. Cheetham the 
cotton, then take a coach to the St. Louis 
hotel, ask for Mr. Henry Woodley, and tell | 
him and bis brother to come here at once. 
After that, coach it back to the wharf, and | 
seo where they are takingthe stuff to. You 
can follow the drays at » distance; and don't 
be seen in company with Mr. Cheetham 
Old birds, such as these appear to be, may 
scent the lime about you. Go, Cheetham, 
buy the cotton. Pay what price you please 
on a credit. But don’t pay for it till you 
draw upon me for the money !" 

Smiling at this jocular instruction, the 


asked the lawyer, ‘* what 


cotton bagging that carried the 


That mght, Nathaniel Bradley, William 
Black, James Stinger, and a man whose 


| name we were able to insert imto the war- 


rant, as Lemuel Croucher, and whose con- 
dition we discovered to be that of overseer 
on the aforesaid Bradley's plantation, found 
lodgings in the eommon calaboose of the 
Creacent City. 

I shall not weary the patience of my 
reader with the detaila of the trial that fol 
lowed. Enough for him to know that we 
succeeded in securing @ conviction against 
all four of the accused 

They were convicted not -_ of piracy 
but murder, of which we found the proofs, 
alas! too clear 

In dragging the bayou to strengthen our 
teatimony with the scraps of cotton bagging 
I had reen the pirate sink below the surface, 
an appalling object was brought up on the 
prongs of the drag--the body of a negro, 


‘that had been kept at anchor below by « 


huge stone tied round the neck ! 

The man's face was disfigured by the 
slashes of a knife, but not so much aa to 
hinder Walter Woodley from identifying him 


as one of the four who had been sent to 
aeesiat in the navigation of the thet 

There was a bullet bule through his breast, 
no doubt from the shot I had heard fired 


when half asleep, followed by the death 
shrick that so long rang in my ears. 

We searched for the other three—drag- 
ging the whole lagoon, as well aa the strait 
that led into it. They could not be found 

In all likelihood the bodies had been sunk 
in the main channel of the river—a safer 
place of concealment. 

Why one had been brought up the bayou 
we could not tell, 

Perhaps, however, he had been killed out 


side, and allowed to lie upon the flat, for the 


want of time at turning out of the current 


to dispose of his body by flinging it over 


board 

We succeeded in fishing up the bundles of 
Woodley 
mark; and along with them, two other lots 


of older date, and bearing different brand« 
One set of them was gone to rottenness and 


rags; on the other could still be deciphered 
aname and mark that led to its identifica 
tion 

It had covered the cotton of that missing 
boat belonging to the Arkansas planter, of 
which Henry Woodley bad beard. 

Hiow many of these horrid tragedies had 
been enacted, it was iunpossible to say; but 
certainly one every year. 

No wonder then was it that planter Brad- 
ley became rapidly rich. 
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No wonder thet the Devil's Island was 
ad e spot, inspiring terror 
the black »kinned creatures who had 


near it. a evi 
Keown om ~~ 
carrest roun: it, bed proved more 
dest ractl® the demon of their 
. . . . ° 


We had no difficulty in m the case 
clear the stenenne oy be we 
ween guilty of the double erime— 
robbery ond murder—to say nothing of the 
attempt at me | myself——the se- 
verest sentence > be obtained was 

for life. 
5 Piney ad cot submit Long to his confine 
ment. In les than a year afterwards | 
heard that he bad put an end to his life by 

As to Black, Stinger, and Croucher, for 
what I know to the contrary, all three — J 
be still inside the strong walls of the Lou 


I 


sdana State Prison Penitentiary, working out | 


their tedious term of compulsory penitence. 

. * 7 * * ad > . 

I might turn to other themes, and describe 
scenes of a much more tranquil character. 
But, no doubt, by this time the reader is 

of my narrative. 

He will not care to listen to that oft-told 
tale—the old, old story, a» I told it to Cor 
nelia Woodley. 

Bhe listened to it—believed it, and said 
yea” (Tan Exp.) 


> 


Commencement at Antioch (Cellege. 


BY ZIG 





Dean Port:—Did you ever hear of An 
tloch C ? It ie an institution out here 
in Ohio at Yellow Springs. Antioch College 
is Zig’s Alma Mater, and Zig devoutly be- 
leves there is not ite equal in the universal! 
world, It is the coll founded, as all 
Yankeo folks know, by Horace Mann, 

Years and years ago, please don't ask me 
to say exactly Aow many, when your cor- 
respondent was a little girl, there came to 
the school girls and ool boys of our 
academy word that a grand institution of 
learning was to be established up towards 
the central part of the state, a school where 
young gentiemen and ladies both might ob 
tain a regular classical education, and gradu 
ate together as Bachelors of Art. The courre 
of study was to be just the same in all re 
spects as that of first class colleges whore 
doors had hitherto been open to boys alone 
The training was to be severe and thorough, 
the faculty was to be the very bert obtain 
able in the land, and the president was to 
be Horace Mann, The college was to be 
located at one of the moet beautiful spots in 


county. A sort of quiet, select, old-fashioned 
watenng place in V. llow Springs, so named 
on acceunt of ite somewhat celebrated * iron 
spring.” This is a medicinal spring, holding 
iron in solution, To the eye, its water is 
perfectly pure and sparkling as cryetal, te 
the taste delightful, and even to the ear it 
appeals with a sweet, bubbling sound, like 
**a cooling fountain in a weary land.” It 
gushes ous toward the top of a little hill, 
and scatters down over the hill-side, per 
meating the soil, rooks and leaves, and 
turning them of a deep, rich, soft brown 
oolor, lw truth this color of the earth and 
rocks hereaboute in faintly suggestive of that 
awful stuff which the doctor makes you take 
when he tells you * your system needs iron.” 
But you wil! find that iron is anything but 
bad to take, if you drink the water of the 
Yellow Spring. Alleabout the foot of this 
brown hill-side the etudenta gather what 
they call ** specimens,” that is to say, petri 
fied leaves and twigs which are centuries 
old, and have lain in this tron-rust water, 
until themselves look exactly like solidified 
jron-rust. And ail the landscape surrounding 
the village of Yellow Springs ts beautiful as 
an artist's divam. 

But it war not the landscape about which 
1 commenced to tell you, nor the iron spring, 
nor the * Glen,” with ils fasciuating interest 
to the geological student, with its evergreen 
shade, ite water-cress, ferma, rocks, rare 
mosses, climbing columbines, and its old In 
dian legends, [| wish you could see it all, 
with ite bright, rippling waters and its 
“Cascade.” Altogether it would seem to 
you a realization of the idea of perfect rest, 
a reminisoonce of the Garden of Keen. In 
deed, if I should undertake to tell you of all 
the beautiful things which an adinirer of 
nature would see at Yellow Springs, | would 
scribble right along for six months, and then 
atop, not because | had exhausted the sub 
jeot, but from sheer wearnons 

Well, the word came to us schoo! children 
about this grand, new institution, which was 
to be named Antioch College. We all said, 
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ef the Reverend Cleophilus Briggs, 
whan he makes his celebrated impos 


MR: raatet toy sanie belore you” Av 


wae seven 
la the Alumni Book they call us 
1. But the college seven didn't think 
, themselves balf such geniuses as the academy 
seven had done. I should think not! Five 
or six years of tugging at languages and 
a#weating over mathematica, (if I were a gen 
| tleman | dare say I should change one letter 
in the last word but two,) of poring over 
history, of delving even a very little way 
into the wonders of natural science, all this 
|{s rather apt to take the starch of conceit 
retty well out of one. The Class of '6] 
| Foune it no, at least. A-very limp seven we 
considered ourselves, when at last our course 
,of study was ended, and it was our com- 
mencement day 
I enid there were seven of ux, Well, there 
are only «ix now, It is a very sad thing for 
us to think about. The angel of death bent 
his head and held out his arms one day, and 
‘carried away the vey brightest and best one 
of us all. How tenderly we shall always re- 
member that one! He was a geuius, the 
professors said, and I am sure his classmates 
all agreed with the professors. He hada 
‘thin face, a pale forehead, and a steady, 
gentle eye, ro lice himself, steady and gentle 
to the last. Beven years = this twenty- 
sixth of June, he pronounced his graduating 
oration in the college chapel. It commenced 
| with this sentence, full, strong and clear : 
| “ The law of nature is Conflict.” 
| That sentence was the key to his charac- 





be He believed that the Christian life is 


‘**a*combat, nota hymn.” So he fought hi» 

battle jiy, aud entered carly into the 

rfect rest. God give us that we six meet 
im on the other t 


This letter is headed ‘‘ Commencement at 
| Antioch College.” I meant to tell about 
the last commencement, June, 1868. ‘Deed 


| I did. 1 thought to send you, kind Poet, a 
regular reportorial account of the commence- 
ment exercises, in an orderly, business-like 
|wort of way. I cannot do it. Forgive me 
that the dear old memories of my school 
days will come crowding back. Forgive me 
| that my hard old heart musi stray back into 
| the beloveds familiar paths, and lag behind 
|my will, You will bear me witness that I 
am not particularly spooncy or sentimental 


| 
| 
| 


| usually, 
all Ohio, at Yellow Springs, in Greene | 


The ident and faculty of this institu- 
tion religiously live up to the principle which 
is the foundation-stone of Antioch College, 
and that is—the equal education of the sexes. 
Young ladies gentlemen recite in the 


| name classes, take part together in the same 


public exerok , and the standard of merit 
in their studies is exactly the same for both. 
The young ladies who read Tun Post will 
appreciate the pride and pleasure which it 


— SS 


The first young lady who read had named 
her essay—'* Educational V. of the Natu- 
ral Sciences,” The su handled wel! 
and thoroughly, The sext one was the 


accomplished so mach 

to het mathematical 

chatee of the -- 

7 Newtn ~~ FS of Universal vi- 
tation.” The last you 





ng lady's was 

about * Te-sctions.” | hb gon eval bave 
heard that. a marvel to me bow 
t-eyed, could 

. There 


Th 
if 

sith 
F 
a 


lof years. It can eee Oe - 
| Sal inthnaman af Gacetets ng under Le 
best of professors, I think. 

** Re-actions” treated in particular of s0- 
cial reactions, Under the metaphor of a 
vibrating pendulum, it showed how, if so- 
ciety swing apart from the pure vertical line 
of justice on one side, it must swing out 
just a» far to the ite side, before it can 

' return to ite properequilibrium. This idea 
was illustrated especially by the excesses, on 

| both sides of the vertical, of the Old French 
Revolution, It closed by expressing the hope 

, and the belief that, in God's good time, 
civilization will advance with steady move 
awerving neither to the right nor the left of 
the true vertical. 

God grant that it may be so! prays every 
one of ua, 

| After the uates’ themes came the con 
ferring of degrees, and the baccalaureate 
address, by Antioch's noble president, Dr. G. 
W. Hosmer, formerly of Buffalo, N. Y. 

| Every student s of him in terms of the 

| utmost love reverence, His heart was 


in his eyes amd im his speech as he presented 


| the dip —. with kindly, words for 
the past, beautiful, hopeful words for | 
| the uture, 


| I fear lest I may be accused of being a 


agent of Antioch College. 
dread lest I be charged with preparing a 


w dish of blarney for this special oc- 
on ine T don't like blesnay. I never 


did it, i Protest against every shape 
form of . So, lest you call me 
oo] I shall ase write the 
ne cmeheale yt ey 5 
. nt my 

Alma Mater , 


t I will tell you of a wonderfully plea- 
sant event which happened in the college- 
chapel next day after Commencement. You 
remember the y lady whose theme was 
* Reactions.” Well, she was married next 
day, by Pres. Hosmer, assisted by Rev. Dr. 
© , to a gentleman who graduated from 


This wedding was 


all, it was only the perfectly natural and 
reasonable reaction after four years of hard 
study. The readers of Tne Porr will wish 
her Joy, with all the rest of us. 
As I have told you, I am no advertising 
nt for Antioch College. 1 have written 
us much inher praise only becaure I could 
not help it. For Fieve her as I love my life. 
And if, in conclusion, I may say one little 
word to young ladies in particular, then I 
| will promise to be silent about Antioch for 
| the present, 





| give s me to reoord the fact that if there be | 
any difference in the respective merits of | tion equal to the highest which can be ob- 
the venders as regards proficiency in the | tained in this country, Antioch will be the 
course of study, the difference is rather in| place for you. I shall receive no advertising 
| favor of the girls, The college faculty them- | fee for telling you that if you wish to pur 
selves certify to this fact. Somehow the | sue a course of study which will help you to 


| girls seem to feel that they have more at | be thorough, earnest, and useful, at the | 


stake than the boys in this trial of mental | same time that you will be under the refin- 
| power, j ing, wholesome influence of wise teachers, 
| One of the young ladies who graduated | and of the good, gracious lady who is ma- 
/this year has gone farther and is more | tron; then again—Antioch is the place for 


If you are ambitious to secure an eduen- | 


| thorough in mathematics than any student 

| who ever graduated at Antioch. The col- 
leye course ix, to some extent, clective, the 

| young lady in question elected mathematics, 
| with the above fortunate result. The state 
ment has especial weight when we remember 
| that one of Antioch's graduates now holds a 
| prominent position ia the National Observa 
tory at Washington, 


1 hope I have the mathematical young | 


lady's parden for thus bringing her into 
public notice, I haven't told her name, you 
know. I don't mean to tell it, either, for 
jthe matter of that, only | couldn't help 
| mentioning, for the happiness it will afford 
}all earnest women, how much she had ac 
complished in the most abstruse of sciences, 
|} But you will open your eyes when you 
hear to what use this noble young lady talks 
of putting her mathematical knowledge 
She doesn't expect to bury it in one of the 
back garrets of her brain, and let it moulder 
jand cobweb over with the advancing years. 
| Not she. What will you say when | tell you 
that this young lady, graceful, womanly, and 
refined as any in America, has made up her 
mind to become a practical civil engineer! 
And besides her rare mental attainments 


every boy and girl of us, that we meant to | being blest with perfect physical health, she 


go there and graduate as soon as we should 
be old enough to go away to school 

More winged years sped by, The new 
school had really commenoed,—a band of 
academy bors and girls still talked of going 
to college, but the band became smaller, the 
number fewer with each year, At last, out 
of all thore who had intended to go to school 
at Antioch, there was left of us just one 
clase of seven. I remember how we seven 
studied * Parker's Aid to Pnglish Composi 
tion” that year, We were the most harmo 
nious Mutual Admiration Society you ever 
saw, we seven, We all believed supremely 
in ourselves and in each of our clas«mates, 
Ah me! We have lost the faith since then 

“Parker's Aid” tipped with wings our 
literary aspirations, taught ue how to make 


; will be eminently successful in her chosen 
| ~erye Moreover, being entirely lady- 
ike and dignified in her manners, she can- 
jnot but disarm prejudice and win friends 
wherever she goes. Heaven speed her! 
| Didn't I say you would make great eyes 
when you heard it’ And don't you think 
tlfis lady will spend her time rather more 
profitably than if she should go travelling 
over the country as a public scolder of men’? 
She has found the true sword to cleave the 
Gordian knot of this woman question. 

Three ladies and two gentlemen graduated 
at Antioch this June. The gentlemen bore 
their part well in the Commencement exer- 
cises, of couree, If this letter were not so 
long already, I should speak more particu- 
larly of the two masculine graduates; but I 


evigmas, riddles, conundrums, showed us | have not room to mention both them and 


how to write casays, paraphrases, and crit! 


clems, and bless you! it even furnished the 


the ladies; «o, since I confess to feeling a 
deeper interest in the feminine side of the 


inxpiration which transmuted us, for the house, just at this time, I hope for once I 


time being, into poets 


| wish we only may be allowed to skip the gentlemen. It 


could believe in ourselves as heartily to-«day! is not my habit, commonly. Ob dear no/ 
Did the seven graduate at Antioch? My |* I felt so proud of the three white -dressed, 
father once told me that when I set about | healthy-looking girls who graduated . that | 
any work which required time and labor for day. These three don't leave schoo! candi- | 
its accomplishment, ] should do every thing dates for a long course at the doctor's hands. 
in my power to bring about success, then No indeed They will not commence their 
wait patiently, and if, finally, I realised one- | work in the world with shattered nerves and 
Ofth of what, in the beginning, seemed only | broken-down health. To me, watching them 


jyou, If you graduate from there, it will 
| not be with an infinitessimal atom of algebra, 
| A smattering of French, a terin or two of La- 
| tin, and just no English at all. Antioch 
holds out no inducement to smatterers, 
| But I will venture a prophecy as I close 
this letter :—-We shall hear more of the girls 
who graduated at Antioch this summer. 

* al . >. * al 

Commencement is over; the students are 
leaving. It is time to go home, So at six 
o'clock in the bright summer morning, we 
leave Yellow Springs, The bell rings—we 
wave ou! handkerchiefs in a brief adieu— 
the locomotive glides round a curve-——and 
the Commencement of 1568 is a thing of 
| memory, 

And Leome back home to work. Forgive me 
if Lcome back with a little forlorn-feeling at 
my heart. It will soon be over. I revive 
something of last week's joy, as 1 write it 
all out for my dear Post, and sign myself, 

Faithfully, Z1G 
. > 
Sham Wines. 

When consular agent at Rheims, I legalized 
many an invoice of * Madeira,” * Sherry,” 
** Port,” “ fine geld mac,” and the ** best 
Holland Gin,” and all sorts of liguewra, 
* Chartreuse,” ‘*Ouracoa,” and * Kirsch,” 
exported to the United States from Epernay, 
by an expert manufacturer of that place. | 
had reason to believe that within his exten- 
sive premises he had brought together the 
vinous powers of production of the whole 
world, and could, without travelling bevond 
his own walls, sammon at his call the rich 
cordial of the Alps, fery spirit of the Low 
Countries, the wine of the Cape, the dgueus 


of the Anflles, or the products of any other | 


| quarter of the globe, In fact, it is no secret 
in Champagne that this ingenious and 
wealthy manufacturer, whose success has 
_been commensurate with his wondrous en- 
terprise, has virtua abolished all the geo- 
graphical divisions of the earth, and recog- 
nizing their diversity only in name and idea, 
produces within hisown inclosure any wine, 
spirit, or bgueur a oustomer may demand. | 
know by name his tin the United States, 
and I would no more think of drinking of 


, his vari-colored botéles than I would of those 


of an apothecary's shop.—** The Champagne 
Country,” by R. Tames. 





t#™~ A couple of neighbors became so in- 
imical that they would not speak to each 
other; but one, having been converted at a 


camp meeting, on one his former enemy, 
held out his say 
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—in order that the up of the paper 
| and magazine conjoint) Ly hh are ae 

follows :—One (and « Premiam Stee! Ep- 
Gaia Besa or cms ace fu 

t 

i Post, of 
FRIEND, $4.00. very bg wp aclub 
will reeeive the Premiam En; ip ition, 


Subecribere in the British Provinces must remit 
twenty cents extra for postage. Ia ip a club will 
| be sent to different port-offices if desired. Single 

numbers sent on receipt of five cente. Contents of 

Post and of Lady's Friend always entirely different. 

In remitting, name at the top your letter, 
your Post-office, county, and State. If possible, pro- 

cure a Port-office order on Philadelphia; or get a 

draft on V’biladelphia or New York, payadie to ovr 
| order. Uf a draft cannot be had, send United States 
| notes. Do not send money by the Express Compa- 
| nies, unless you pay their charges. 
| SEWING MACHINE Premiam. For 20 eub- 
ecribers nt $2.50 aplece—or for 30 rubecribers and 960 

we will rend Wheeler & Wilson's No. 2 Machine, 


price $55. By remitting the difference of price in 

| cash, any higher priced machine will be sent. Every 
sabecriber [po a Premium list, inasmoch as he pays 
$2.4, will get a large Premium Steel Engraving. 


rewe 
HENKY PETERSON & CO. 
319 Walnat St, Philadelphia. 





| Noticr.—Correspondents should always 
| keep copies of any manuscripts they may 
| send to us, in order to avoid the possibility 





| of loss; as we t be responsible for the 
safe keeping or return of any manuscript. 
Ri te 








THE WHITE SQUAW: 
A TALE OF FLORIDA. 


In our next number we design commencing 
this new story by Cart. Mayne Rei. It 
will be illustrated in the style of ‘*The 
Planter Pirate,” which is, concluded in the 
present paper. 

Will our friends through the country please 
call the attention of their acquaintances to 
this story’ We will send Tue Post on trial 
for six months, for one dollar. 





The Death Shadow of The Poplars. 
We can supply back numbers of Tur Post 

to Jan. 4th, containing the whole of this in- 

teresting story. 

— ——_ 


SYDNIE ADRIANCE; 
| 0, TRYING THE WORLD. 


| We began in Tie Post of April 4th, the 
above novelet by Miss Douglas. 
It is the story of a young girl's adventures 
in “‘trying the world,” and we think will be 
perused with a great deal of interest. 
It will probably run through from fifteen 
to twenty numbers of Tuk Post 





-- 
ATLANTIC Ciry. 

A sojourn of a few days at Atlantic City, 
has set us to speculating relative to its ad- 
vantages and its disadvantages as a place of 
sea-side resort. 

In the first place, Atlantic City—a rather 
large name for a small place—has the great 
advantage of being the nearest sea-shore to 
Philadelphia. And this is a very important 
item. ‘Taking the Express train of the Cam- 
den and Atlantic railway, you reach the At- 
lantic coast in a little over two hours, While 
the regular time on the accommodation 
trains is only three hours. Five trains are 
run each way daily—manifesting a com- 
| mendable amount of enterprise on the part 
' of the railway company. ‘The cars are good 
; and comfortable, and the railway (with the 
exception of forcing the passengers to show 
their tickets at a uarrow gateway) apparently 
well managed. 

Thus in the convenience of access, At- 
lantic City has some advantage over Cape 
| May, and a great deal over Long Branch— 
especially as you have now to stage it all the 
way to the latter from Freehold; a ride 
| Which may be either pleasant, or exceedingly 
tiresome and unpleasant, according to the 
state of the weather and the direction of the 
wind 

You reach Atlantic City, and you find very 
little difference from other places of the 
kind in respect to the hotels, Of the two 
larger and more expensive hotels, the United 
States and the Surf House, the former is a 
fine and commodious building. There were 
very few guests there last week, and judging 
from a day's experience, the management of 
| affairs might be a good deal better and more 

generous, We ieft, simply because we found 

|} we could get better accommodations else- 
where, both in respect to rooms and food, 
at two-thirds of the price. The Surf House 
| we did not visit. Then there are second- 
class houses, so far as size and pretension 
and prices are concerned, such as the Sea- 
side House and the Chalfonte, which are well 
patronized by a very refined and intelligent 
class of people. 

But Atlantic City has its disadvantages— 
and the most serious of these is the sand-bar 
which has formed almost the whole distance 
along the ocean front of the city. We doubt 
whether there is more than about a square 
of really good bathing-ground at the whole 
place; and that is to the south, somewhat 
below the Surf House, At all other places, 
the force of the waves is entirely spent at 
, low tide, and in a great degree even at high 

tide, upon this sand-bar. The waves at low 
tide roll in with about as much force as they 
do on the shores of the Delaware river. 
| Of course for timid people, who like to 
bathe in a good-sized washtub, or in a 


| “* saucer’’—as we heard one gentleman say— 


Atlantic City, at low tide, is the very place; 
except that the water often deepens too 
suddenly. But for those who enjoy the dash 
and roll of the wild waves, they must take 
some trouble to find them at Atlantic City. 
What the result will be, of course no one 
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side, 1s often productive of good. For the 
change of air and sgene is so t that it 
refreshes both body and mind t @ marvel. 
lous degree. And it is neither time nor 
money woreed to -- pe which — the 
energy spirit, imparts fresb v. 
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reasonable expectations, | ought to be xatis- with eyes so intently eager that | would fain 


fel that I had done well! 
very young, it will seem but a sorry rule. | 
langhed when I heard it, I remember 
it is a true rule, deduced from the generali- 
zations of practical knowledge. 
folks believe in it, and young people must 
learn it before they can begin to solve the 
mysterious algebra of human life. 


To one who is look beyond the three dear, noble girls, into 


the happy, busy future which we all hope 


Yet may be theirs, this was the brightest part of 


itall, For I know their bodies will allow 


Elderly them to use their minjs. You can well ima- 


gine with what a quick, happy heart-throb ! 
listened to their voices echoing through the 
large college-chapel, clear and rich, away 


But upon my honor I did wef mean to back to where I sat under the gallery, every 


preach Did the seven graduate at Antioch ? 
One did, Another graduated elsewhere. So 
that out of the seven, two, ina measure, did 
what they expecte! to do. As to the soli 
one who at last did vo to Yellow & . 
only and alone, with no merry oaidaio 
Classmate to bear her company, in the lan 


word coming to the ear with a sweet, per- 
fect distinctness, very different from the 
shabby, incohereut mumbling which fashion- 
atle-seminary young ladies occasionally in- 
Niet upon us, when they make a burlesque 
of reading their commencement themes in 
public 


ng, ** How d'ye do, 
Kemp’ Iam hw enough now to shake 
hands with a dog.” 

CH” A new idea of a reptile has been de- 
veloped. A future statesiman in the Deas 
born School, Chicago, over whose towy head 
some eight summers have passed, was being 
instructed in ** object lessons" by his teacher, 
without the use of objects as illustrations 
A reptile had been @efined to him as * an 
animal that creepa” When asked for an 

| example, jhe promptly and proudly replied, 
** 4 baby J” 

em t places of worship are in- 

creasing im all pasts of France. In 1825 


there were but two jm Paris; now there ar 
fifty-three. 


can tell. A great storm may some fortunate 
hour, wash this sand-bar away. But the 
probability is, judging from the general cha- 
racter of the coast, that it will go on grow- 
ing larger and larger, until a long outside 
beach is formed, and Atlantic City is com- 
pletely shut out from the ocean breakers. 
Let us hope, however, for better things. 

In conclusion, we may say, that owing to 
its easiness of acoess, and the freshness and 
salubrity of its air, Atlantic City possesses 
many advantages asa place of suinmer re- 
sort for Philadelphians. And if our citizens 
generally, would take more advantage of 
them, it would be better for themselves and 
their children. Even a single day at the sea- 


From THE Oak TO THE OLive. A Plain 
Record of a Pleasant Journey. By Jutia 


| Wand Hower. Published by Lee & . 
| Boston ; and also for sale by G. W. Pitcher, 


Phila. 
Tue Cruise oF THE Dasmaway. 

the ne Hand Series. ane 

NEKING. Published by Lee & Shepard 

Boston; and also fer cale by G. W. Pitcher. 
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Ursipe Down; on, WILL aND Wonk. 
By Rosa Anpotr. Published by Lee & She- 
ae Boston; and also for sale by G, W. 
Pitcher, Phila. 

Dotty Diwrte AT Home. By Sornm 
cry Roe pd “ ny Prudy Stories.” 

u ed by Lee Boston ; 
also for sale by G. W. Pitcher’ Phila ’ we 

Farm TALk. A series of articles in the 
colloquial style, illustrating various com- 
mon Farm Topics. BY Grornce B Bracx- 
eTT, Belfast, Maine. Published by Lee & 
Shepard, Boston; and also for sale by G. 
W. Pitcher, Phila. ° 

Henny Powers, (BANKER). A Novel. 
By Ricuarp B. KIMBALL, author of “Saint 
Leger,” &c., &o." Published by G. W. Carle- 
ton & Co., New York; and also for sale by 
J. B. Lippincott & Co’, Phila. 

osH BILLINGS ON Ick, and other things. 
Published by G. W. Carleton & Co., New 
York; and also for sale by J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., Phila, 

THE History OF A MOUTHFUL OF Breap; 
and its effect on the organization of Men 
and Animals. By JEAN Mace. Translated 
from the eighth French edition, by Mrs. 
ALFRED Gatty, Published by r & 
Bros., New York; and also for sale by Clax- 
ton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, Philada. 

THE SERVANTS OF THE StTomacn. By 
JEAN MACE, author of “ The of a 
Mouthful of Bread,” *‘ Home F, ales,” 
&c., &e. Published by Harper Bros., 
New York; and also for sale by Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger, Phila. 

Deav-Sea Frourr. A Novel, By M. E. 
BRADDON, author of “Birds of Prey,” 
“Aurora Floyd,” &c., &c. Published ‘by 
Harper & Bros., New York; and also for 
aed by Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, 

*hila, 

ON NURSES AND NURSING; with special 
reference to the management of sick women. 
By Dr. H. R. Stoner. Published by Lee 
& Shepard, Boston; and also for sale by G. 
W. Pitcher, Phila. 

Was it A Guost? An extraordinary nar- 
rative. Published by Loring, Boston; and 
also for sale by G. W. Pitcher, Phila. 

Tur PaTRiAncHs, KINGS AND Prornrrs, 
or, Questions on select portions of the Old 
Testament. Published by Henry Hoyt, 
Boston. 

ISLAND OF THE GIANT Farnies, By 
JAMES CHALLEN, Published by Howard 
Challen, 1308 Chestnut street, Phila. 

Tae New Youk TEACHER, AND AMERI- 
CAN EDUCATIONAL Montuty, July, 1*0* 
Published by Shermerhorn & Co., New York 

sitonibnemsiemenmetis 
Speed of the Senses, 

A recent number of the Galaxy contain 
the following interesting article: — There are 
thirty-one pairs of compound nerves in th+ 
human body, the sensory and motor fibre« of 
which are so commingled as to render it an 
impossible undertaking to separate them by 
any means at present known. Now if, for 
instance, a needle be stuck into one of the 
fingers, the sensory fibres takes the impres- 
sion through the nerve and the posterior 
root to the spinal cord and thence to the 
brain. The command goes out to “ draw 
the finger away.” The mandate travels 
down the spinal cord to the anterior root, 
and thence through the motor fibres of the 
nerve to the muscles, which immediately 
act, and the finger is at once removed. Al! 
this takes place with great rapidity, but yet 
with nothing like the celerity once imagined 
The researches of Helmholtz, a distinguished 
German physiologist, have shown with great 
exactitude the rate of speed with which the 
nerve fluid travels; and other observers have 
given a great deal of time and patience to 
this and kindred questions. As the result of 
many deliberations, it was ascertained that 
the nervous fluid moves at the rate of about 
ninety-seven and one-tenth feet in a second. 
Now electricity travels with a speed exceed- 
ing 1,200,000 fect in a second, and light 
over 900,000,000. A shooting star moves 
with the velocity of 200,000 feet in a second, 
and the earth in its orbit around the sun, 
100,000. A cannon ball has a mean velocity 
of 1,800 fect in a second, an eagle 130, and 
a locomotive 95. We thus perceive the 
nervous fluid has no very remarkable rate of 
speed, A fact, which among many others, 
serves to indicate its non-identity with elec- 
tricity. 

Professor Donders, of Utrecht, Holland, 
has recently been making some experiments 
in regard to the rapidity of thought, which 
are likewise interesting. By means of two 
instruments, which he calls the nvemata- 
chograph and the noematachometer, he 
promises some important details. For the 
present he announces that a simple idea re- 
quires the brain to act for sixty-seven one 
thousandths of a second for its elaboration. 
Doubtless the time required is not the sam« 
for all brains, and that by means of these in- 
struments we may obtain definite indications 
relative to the mental calibre of our friends. 
What invaluable instruments they would be 
for nominating caucuses, for vestries, for 
trustees of colleges, for merchants in want 
of book-keepers, in short, for all having ap- 
pointments of any kind to make! 

For the eye to receive an impression re- 
quires seventy-seven one-thousandths of & 
second, and for the ear to appreciate a sound, 
one hundred and forty-nine one-thousandths 
of a second are necessary. The eye, there- 
fore, acts with nearly twice the rapidity of 
the ear. 


A Man.Ly HvsBanp.—A gentleman and 
his wife were on the steamer City of Boston 
the other night when run down by the State 
of New York. He grasped a life preserver 
and fastened it about his vigorous frame 
His, wife, anxious to escape, for at that time 
they did not know the extent of the injury, 
was crying for one of those articles of pre 
servation. Her lord silenced her with— 
**Don’t make such a fuss about it. Per- 
haps you will get one before long.” A gen- 
tleman near by took his off and gave it to 
the weeping lady. The scene will be appre- 
ciated when it is stated that all on boar 
the steamer were expecting that she wou.- 





immediately sink. 
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The Working Bee. 





Towards the end of March the workers 
embrace every opportunity to carry home 
**bee-bread”—the pollen or blooth-dust of 
flowere—as this is required as food for the 
young, which are now requiring much atten. 
tion. 

As the queen lays all the eggs that produce 
the three sorts of bees, everything depends 
upon her health and fecundity. Inthe height 
of the season the number of eggs laid in a 
single day amounts to several hundreds, and 
this for weeks together. 

Reaumur states that a healthy quecn will 
lay 12,000 eggs in twenty-four days. This 
may be rather a high figure. I once made a 
careful observation u the increase of a 
good hive, with the following result : 

In the year 1844 I hived a swarm on the 
22d of May. The swarm consisted of 25,000 
bees, On the 8d of July, a maiden swarm 
(a swarm from a swarm) came off number- 
ing about 20,500. On the 15th of July there 
was a swarm of about 10, bees. 
Reckoning the bees still remaining in the 
hive, with those lost by death, at 9,000, we 
have a total of 40,000. From these take the 
original swarm of 25,000, and 15,000 will 
remain to be accounted for. There must 
have been hatched in thirty-three days, as 
could be easily shown; thus showing a figure 
nearly ing Reaumur's high estimate 
of 500 a day. 

During April the bees are not likely to do 
much towards storing. They find work 
enough to “ hold their own" and attend to 
the brood. lIonce had a hive that increased 
in weight fourteen pounds, from April 17th 
to 24th; but this is a very rare occurrence. 
Should a hive with a healthy queen re- 
quire feeding at this season, feed liberally. 

About this time, a hive that is weak 

h the imperfections of the queen, is 
likely to suffer ‘* a desertion.” In this case 
the few bees, accompanied by the 
queen, forsake hive, leaving only the 
empty combs. It not unfrequently happens 
that this small and forlorn community enters 
another hive in the same apiary. 

Towards the end of May, the drones 
having become numerous, and the hive 
nearly full of workers, “the musicians of 
the queen's band” find plenty to do, in fan- 
oe wi to lower the temperature 
of the hive, and show their pleasure at the 
successful operations going on within. 

The crowded state of the hive may now 
cause the bees to “swarm.” Within the 
whole range of instinctive operations, what 
is more remarkable than a swarm of bees? 
Thousands of bees, that yesterday would 
have died in battle or starved themselves to 
death in defence of the tenderly-nursed 
brood, will to-day leave them all without 
the slightest hesitation, fully bent upon 
their ‘‘ new move,” 

The bees that leave the hive before the 
queen, move off in a stately march, as if 
conscious that their choicest treasure re- 
mained behind. After the A has left, 
the rush made by the rest of the swarm is 
remarkable. It is then all ‘* who shall be 
first?” Whether the queen leaves the hive 
of her own accord, or whether she is com- 
pelled to do so by the workers, is a disputed 
point. I once saw the queen on the plat- 
form, and as she attempted to return to the 
hive, the workers forced her to take wing; 
but a solitary case proves nothing. The 
bees, if they like their new home, begin to 
work without delay. 

On the 9th of July, 1859, I put ao swarm 
of about 24,000 bees into a hive with the 
combs already made, and they stored a 
pound of honey the same afternoon. 

Bees swarm at various times and seasons. 
I bave had a swarm as enrly as the 30th of 
Affr'l, and as late as the 23d of September. 
One has left the hive at 7.45 A. M.; another 
at 4.48 P. M. One swarm has consisted of 
no more than 5,600 bees; another could 
boast of an army of colonists, 27,000 strong. 

Notwithstanding the decision of bee- 
writers to the contrary, 1 had had a good 
swarm two days before the appearance of 
drones; and I have also had a swarm that 
did not leave the parent stock till the drones 
had appeared sixty-five days. 

Honey-collecting is about as much de- 
pendent upon the weather, as hay-making. 
I have known a nice swarm, after having 
improved every opportunity, starved to death 
at the end of three months; and I bave had 
a swarm which collected five and a half 
pounds of honey in one day, and at the end 
of five days had reached the weight of a 
good winter's stock. 

Hundreds of times, including almost every 
possible variety of circumstance, I have 
weighed bees, and do not doubt but the re- 
sult would surprise the apiarist as well as the 
general reader. For instance—The weather 
being hot, with a clear sky and calm air, a 
good hive increases in weight three pounds 
daily. The day following is equally hot, 
but thick clouds pass over the face of the 
sun every few minutes, and the increase in 
weight is only a quarter of a pound daily. 
But notwithstanding this, a clouded sky 
sometimes proves an advantage. A striking 
instance of this kind happened in August, 


. 
ner, and I expected them to return to the 
parent stock, but was nots little surprised 
to find that they had discovered the where- 
abouts of the other swarm, which they soon 
joined without molestation. 

The manner in which the workers treat 
the drones is interesting. In the economy 
of the bee nothing has puzsled naturalists 
more than the use of so many drones in the 
community. The highest number of drones 
in a hive is estimated at 2,000, but with my 
own hand, I have killed 2,300 in one family, 
and need hardly say that I failed to seeure 
the whole brood. e droves live upon the 
fat of the land, and are never satixfied with 
less thana plenty. They fly abroad in the 
hotter of every fine day, and seem to 
wy eir life of ease and pleasure as 
much as any human drones everdo. The 
workers are very fond of the drones as long 
as they feel their presence to be ne 3 
Towards the close of the honey-season the 
case alters, and the poor creatures are found 
to be inthe way. First, they are treated 
with disr ; but this is soon followed 
by more visible marks of displeasure. The 
workers begin their determined attack upon 
the drones by hunting them away from the 
open cells of honey, and forcing them into 
some corner of the hive where ey can find 
no food, Sometimes, if the weather should 
prove unfavorable for getting abroad, the 
poor creatures remain in their barren posi- 
tion so long that they are unable to fly when 
the weather permits their going out. In 
such case (which is not common,) they may 
be seen crawling upon the und in front 
of the hive by hundreds In fine weather, 
and owing to the strength of the drones, the 
workers (most of them being in the field) 
cannot confine them, and they keep leaving 
the hives and returning, to the sai annoy- 
ance of their foes. At length, the bees, 
losing all patience, resort to their stings, 
and then the poor drones fall an wed & 6 

. B, 
Brazilian Diamoud 

The true nature of the diamonds found in 
the Brazils was long unsuspected, and they 
were thrown away, or used as counters for 
card-players; but when it got to be known, 
the qeaeieent took forcible possession of 
the land where they were found, and de- 
clared the diamond-trade a monopoly, and 
themselves the exclusive proprietors, The 
yield, during the first fifty years, was so 
enormous that it reduced the value of dia- 
monds all over the world by one-half. It 
was the veritable Tom Tiddler’s Ground. 
Mere gold was abandoned to the slaves, as 
—z of attention. Children, after the 
rains, collected the grains of it which lay 
strewn over their path. The crops of all 
fowls killed were carefully examined, and 
often found to contain diamonds. The Goose 
with the Golden Eggs would have been 
treated with scorn. A negro once found a 
stone of five carats adhering to the roots of 
a cabbage he had plucked for dinner, Think 
of looking for a cab , and finding five 
carats sticking to it! his excessive har- 
vest of wealth has long since ceased. The 
most productive district, at the present time, 
is that of Matto Grosso, in the vicinity of 
the town of Diamantina. When a slave 
finds a diamond of eightcen carats, he re- 
ceives his freedom, and is led, crowned with 
flowers, to the proprietor; while, for smaller 
stones, proportionate rewards are given, 
Thefts, however, are very common; soime- 
times the slave, under the very eye of the 
overseer, conceals a stone in his hair, mouth, 
or ears; sometimes between his fingers or 
toes; and they have even been kuown to 
throw stones away, in the hope of finding 
them again after nightfall. 





What Men Mave Died For. 
Colonel Montgomery was shot in a duel 
about a dog; Colonel Same in one about a 
servant; Mr. Featherstone in one about s 
recruit; Sterne’s father in one about a 
goose; and another gentleman in one about 
an ‘acre of anchovies;” one officer was 
challenged for merely asking his opponent 
to the second goblet; and ancther was com- 
pelled to fight about a pinch of anulf; Gene- 
ral Barry was challenged by Captain Smith 
for declining wine at a dinner on a steam- 
boat, although the general pleaded as an ex- 
cuse that wine invariably made him sick; 
and Lieutenant Gowther lost his life in a 
duel, because he was refused admittance to 
a club of pigeon-shooters, 

In 1777 a duel occurred in New York city 
between Licutenant Featherstonehaugh of 
the Seventy-sixth, and Captain McPherson 
of the Forty-second British Regiment, in 
regard to the manner of eating an ear of 
corn, one contending that the cating was 
from the cob, and the other contending that 
the grain should be cut off from the cob 
before eating. Lieutenant Featherstone 
haugh lost his right arm, the ball from 


dreadfully, so much so that it had to be am- 
putated. 

Graham, Major Noah's assistant on the 
National Advocate, lost his life in 1827, at 
the duelling ground at Hoboken, with Bar 
ton, the son-in-law of Edward Livingstone, 





1853, a hive dropping suddenly from three | 
pounds a day increase to nothing, solely on | 
unt of the weather becoming very bright 

and drying. A bountiful honeydew being 
the chief source of supply, affords the expla 
bation, c 

If you interrupt bees in their work they | 
will accommodate themselves to circum 

nees in a most interesting manner. If} 

contract the hive, they will at once con- | 

tract the size of the cells to meet the dif- 
fculty. If you break a piece of comb, and 
make it lean on one side, they at once throw | 
across buttresses to keep it in position; I) 
have made them do this, and almost given 
the ** wise folk” credit for something beyond | 
instinct. 

The manner in which bees communicate 
their plans to each other is amongst the | 
most noteworthy of their *‘ doings.” Place 
a piece of honeycomb or other tempting bait | 
at the distance of ten or twelve yards from | 
the apiary. A solitary bee shall first be at- 
tracted, and, having satisfied it+elf, shall re- 
turn to the hive. From this hive, in a few 
seconds, the bees will come out in an excited 
manner and off to the newly-discovered trea- 
sure, whilst the bees in the uther hives re- 
main undisturbed till similarly enlightened 
by some member of their owncommunity. I 
mmce hired a swarm, and shortly afterwards 
another swarm attempted to fiud a home in 
the same hive. The greater part of the second 
swarm clustered around the outside; and, 
learning that the population would be two | 
great, 1 tried to separate the swarms, an: so | 
tar suceeeded that they occupied two hives | 
the remainder of the day, At night they were | 
slaced as two distinct swarms, with several | 
hives of bees between them; early on the | 
following morning the bees left ong of the | 





"3 hives in a very matter-of-fact sort of man- | manufacture hats out of paper. 


in a simple dispute about ‘‘what was 
trumps” in a game of catds. 


The Late Holec-in-the Dany. 

An exchange says of the famous Indian 
chieftain : 

** Hole-in-the-Day was one of the wealth- 
iest men in Minnesota, his property being 
estimated at about $2,000,000. His duties 
as chief frequently called him to Washing 
ton, an! upon one of his visits to that city 


| about two years ago, while stopping at Wil 


lard's Hotel, he became fascinated with one 
of the pretty waiter girls of that establish 
ment, and strange to say his passion was 
duly reciprocated. To make a long story 
short, a gay wedding was the resujt, and 
when he returned to his Minnesota home, 
she went with him as his bride. They took 


| up their residence at Crow Wing, where they 


have since lived in fire rural «tyle, surround- 
ed by all the comforts and luxuries which 
money could procure. 

“The death of Hole-in-the-Day is not 
only a calamity to his own people, but to 
those of the whole state. His influence has 
always. been for good, and like that of Logan, 
the famcus chief the Mingoes, it will live 
long after he shdll have returned to dust. 

‘* His wife, the waiter girl of two years 
ago, and who inherits one-half of her hus 
band's vast property, will now be worth 
looking after.” 

entere|d a 


tH” A streak of lightning 
school in Iinois recently and took a pair of 
boots from alittle boy's feet and hurled them 
at the head of the master, much to the delight 
of the pupils. 

(#™ A company has been incorporate! a 
Cincinnati with a capital of $50,000, to 


| ment patronage; the second with a usurpa- 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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+ slavery and secession as settled | To pull the heavy rowing weights, and swing 


| 
| 


| 





| 


|her vote for him, Mr, Seymour declined | The strongest man the universe could ever 


| 





NEWS OF THE WEEE. 


ConGress,—Among the notable items of 
| last week, Mr. Stevens, of Pa., offered five 
additional articles of impeachment, and on 
his motion, they were postponed two weeks 
Mr. Williams, of Pa., aleo anid he desired to 
olfer additional articles of impeachment, and 
the House gave him pormiasion to have them 
printed in Globe. 

Of Mr. Stevens's articles, the first charges 
| the President with abuse of the Govern- 








| tion of powers in 
governments; the third with attempting to 
| bribe the Colorado Senators, with pardoning 
deserters, with a Persons to office 
who could not @ the test oath, with re- 
storing fotfeited property, and selling or al- 
lowing to be , pardons for ; the 
fourth with depriving the treasury large 
tracts of land and large amounts of money ; 
and the fifth, with powers of other 
branches of the Government in attempting 
to create new states out of conquered terri- 
tory. 

In the House, Mr. Schenck, from the 
Ways and Means Committee, reported a bill 
extending until the first of Jan next the 
time for collecting direct taxes in South. 
The bill was passed. 





DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION, — 
The Platform adopted is as follows;—It | 
y the war, and never to be renewed; de- 
mands the immediate restoration of all the 
Southern States; amnesty for all political 


offences; that be left to the 
States; payment of the public debt in green- 
backs, except where made payable 


in coin; equal taxation o rty, in- 
cluding Government bonds ; abslition of the 
Freedmen's Bureau, and of the inquisitorial 
modes of collecting revenue ; tariff for reve- 
nue, and incidental protection to home in- 
pad meryen pene Shee Ath 
civil power; equal tr protection 
for native and adopted citizens. 

The first day's ballots for the Presidential 
candidate was as follows:—Six ballots were 
had, Pendleton 105 on the first, 
and 122; on the sixth. rew Johnson re- 
ceived 45 on the first, and 21 on the sixth; 
Hancock 88} on the first, and 47 on the 
sixth ; Hendricks 2 on the first, and 30 on the 
sixth, New York and lvania voted 
straight for Church and Packer throughout. 
There being no choice, the Convention ad- 
journed. 

On the next day, the name of Mr. Pendle- 
ton was withdrawn, at that gentieman's re- 

uest. On the 19th, 90th and 2ist ballots, 

ancock led, followed closely by Hendricks, 
who received 182 votes, ealed gettin 
1554. On the 22d ballot, Ohio no 
Horatio Seymour, of New York, and cast | 





the honor, but his nomination wae insisted | 
upon, and every state delegation in turn cast 


its vote for him, amid the greatest enthu- | He got so strong the students called him 


siasm®. ‘The full vote of the Convention was 
then annofineed for Seymour. 
for a Vice Presidential candidate were then 
made. Generals », Ewing, MoClernand 


|} and Gen, Francis P, Blair, of Mo., were put 





| 





| 


| 


his antagonist’s pistol shattering the limb | 


| 


in nomination, but all, except Blair, were 
subsequently withdrawn, and Gen. Blair re- 
ceived the full vote of the Convention. 
After appoin' a committee to wait upon 
the nominees, the Convention adjourned. _ 

A COMMERCIAL VIEW oF THE Crors,— 
The Cincinnati Price Current, of the 1st in- 
stant, thus speaks of the wheat harvest and 
other crops: ‘* Wheat has been harvested, 
pretty generally, in all the states south of 
the Ohio river, and also in the southern por- 
tion of Iinois, The yield is not very heavy, 
but the quality is pretty generally highly 
spoken of. In portions of Indiafia the wee- 
vil has been doing consfllerable damage, but 
this does not extend over a large district. 
The account from the entire Union, with an 
exception here and there, as regards the 
crops, are generally favorable—more gene- 
rally so than has been the case for many 
years, The indicativvs of an abundant corn 
crop are quite favorable, and should this be 
the case, a large increase in the pork crop 
may be looked for the coming season, be- | 
cause the supply of stock hogs will be un- 
usually large; for not only was the supply | 
left over from last season large, farmers not | 
having fatted them because of the high | 
price of corn and the comparative low price 
of pork, but the increase since then has been 
liberal, so that the number now in the 
Western states, it will be seen, must be un- | 
usually large. 





Longfellow, by the American artist, 
stadt, at which Mr. Gladstone, Admiral Far- 
rag ut, aud others were present. 

News Items. 

Ex-Governor Orr, of South Carolina, has 
published an address to the people of that 
state, urging acquiescence in the results of 
Reconstruction, Ie favors qualified colored 


suffrage. 
The following singular announcement ap- 
pears in the Londun Church News:—'‘' A 


Retreat of the Companions of the Love of 
Jesus, to be held at St. Saviour’s, Osnaburgh 
treet, London, will commence on July 15, 


|at 5 P. M., and will close early on the morn 


ing of July 17. Ladies attending the Ke 


| treat should be provided with a cap, and silk 


| disturbance of the rustling 


rowns are best avoided on account of the 
The books used 
for prayers will be the * Day Hours of the 
Church of England.’ The Retreat will be 
under the direction of Dr. Pusey,” 

General Napier has been made a Peer, 


junder the title of Lord Napier of May 


dala, 

Governor Bullock, of Georgia, has sent a 
message to the Legisiature of that state, re- 
commending that body to purge iteelf of 


| those members who cannot take the teat 


oath. His recommendation is seconded by 
General Meade. 
The Young America Cricket Club of this 


| But still he wasn't satisfied, for now he 


Nominations | And had the Hebrew gentleman aforesaid 


| In spite of all the Yale boat won, and for a 


city has beaten the St. George, of New , 


York, after a two days’ match. The score 
stood, for the Young America, $i OS; and 


| for the St. George, 45—82. 


It is stated a lady, seventy years old, in 


| Berlin, Hardin county, lowa, recently sur- 


prised herself, her husband, and the neigh- 
borhood, by giving birth to @ lively nime 
pound baby. 

Larou VonfBeust bas wr.tten asharp note, 
in reply to the recent ailocution on the state 
of religign in Austria. He says the inte: 
meddling of the Pope with the domestic 
legislation of Austria #4 Violation of the in 
dependence and dignity of the Empire. 


ringing laugh” caused 


tH Agirl with a ‘ 
They took 


an alarm of fire in Peoria, I. 
her for a belle 
a he latest definitions 


** |-hood” and ** Us-ness.” 


of egotism are 





THE VOUTHMPUL CANRSMAN. 





BY A HARVARDER 
Oh! ‘tis of a youthful muscleman I'm going 
for to tell, 
And how it was at Harvard that a circum. 
stance befell : 7 
A thousand years ago it wae—it might be 













HURRau.—The origin of this exultant in- 
terjection is probably unknown to nine- 
tenths of those who use it, It is as old as 
the Solavonic race, for aught we know, and 
is as commonly heard on the banke of Vis- 
tula as on those of the Hudson. From the 
coast of Dalmatia to Behring's Straits it is 
the ory of warlike assault and the shout of 
victory. -In this country we put it to all 





more or less 
But then the date ls near enoug’ to serve a 
random gueas- 


The Latin school in Boston town did gradu. | 


ate a sub, 
Who soon became a Freshman in the college 
near the Hub. 


The | tormented him, and wrathily 
vowed 
That he would be revenged upon the super- 
cillious crowd : 
They smashed his new malacca hat, and 
stole his stove pipe cane, 
And, just for consolation, said he shouldn't 


be so vain; 

And then they ridiculed his threats to thrash 
‘em by-and-by, 

Although he did look wicked in the corner 
of his eye, 


And #0, to get his muscle up, he went to 
Molyneaux, 

And learned the noble ‘‘ manly art,” and 
after that did go 


the Indian élubs; 

But left the college leasons to the meaner 
race of scrubs 

And being quite a bashful man, of all the 
belles he knew, 

He liked the dumb ones far the best, and so 
he purchased two. 


He exercised and exercised through all the 
tat CEEOL hs me te 
is « he soon his 
- Gesehte of vengeance ym . . 
‘or dazal to float throug 
his ausbitious beatin, 
That if he'd work but hard enough, he 


ht 
Safteiens cteeath aT muscle hard to in 
himself combine 


The brilliant ranks of Harvard stroke and 
captain of the nine. 


And so his young moustache in ourling pa- 
pers did he roll, 

And stripping for the battle, worked with 

pam - ; ee soul ; 

nd gaining strer tremendously, he 

speedily acquired 

The astonishing pre-eminence in muscle he 
desired ; 


aimed to be 


hope to see, 


* Samson re-devive,” 


been alive, 

He would have lost the championship, be- 
cause the Harvard one 

Would have ragged it right away from him, 
ar certain as a gun. 

Why! before he went in training, just to 


| the Sclavonian « 
| * To Paradise.” 





show his latent power, 
Alone he pulled a six-oared scow some sixty 
miles an hour. 


His bideps measured twenty-four, his chest 
some sixty-eight 

Good inches in circumference, not fat, but | 
muscle straight ; 

Yet still his muscles grew and grew, until | 
they burst the skin, | 


sorts of congratulatory and defiant uses, aad 
in ite moxt tremendous “ vocal effects” are 
comprehended in ** three times three and a 
— The source of the words ix in the 
primitive oriental idea that every man who 
dies for his country goes to heaven— Hw ry, 

vative, meaning, Wterally, 


PHILADELPHIA CATTLE MARKETS. 


The Y Of Reet Cattle 4 the 
amon about 1700 head. "The Prien relied 


from 9 @ 20% te DB. BP Cows from 

teas w ad. Shore 4000 head were ot 

rom wuld 

to 1450 i® Be sd ae » ated 
Avthma. 

Aw Excricent Meproine,—J WAttcoms’ 
medy for Acthane en} 2 0 wal deneveed sons 
ite pretentions ar qulte modest, and 4 
MAN) Very severe cases, hae ite great value. 

The last days of en Peesidens Martin Ven 
were mado comfortable by the use of Jonas Whit- 
comb's Asthma Hemedy, in our 
from bie physician, aed frem Mr, Va Baron hime 

rvenlts of 


eclf, express mach gratification with 
ite ure. 


Rxtract (rom the “Life of Washi: . 
his nephew, Pierre M. Irving, vol. IV. of vw 

“The doctor Lape eg an sdrmnent what 
had been suggested by “0. W) on 
late viett Vetee Whitcomb's Remedy for 4 
’ al In « wineglars of water, to takon 
every Ger hours night was the ed 

In no case of sthmatic hae 


wehended from ite Ap \af 
= rat hafety. Mik Cirewior.) pI 4. 


| 


Price, 95 ets. per bes. 
mariCeow-f 


Sold by Drug yrleta, 





Hottowart's Pits axp Ouran? are tho safest 
and best renfedice known for the whooping cough 
A fow doses of the Pills, with the Ointment at same 
time rubbed thoroughly Into the chest and throat, 
will relleve the most violent cases. 


Rvesisa Barve, The oldest and beet. 
Hueets Sarva, —The purest and t. 
Muestsa Sauve,—The ob and haudicet. 


Resets Sacva,—The m known and surest 
remedy for all skin diseases external injartes 
k everywhere. mail, 85 cents. 


all x 
ding & Co., Boston. 
The Bowen Micrescope, 
Magnifying 500 times, mailed tor 00 Cents. Tanase 
for $1.00, Address F. P. BOWEN, 
jedt-r Box 290, Boston, Mass. 
“It Works like a Charm.” 

Kenne's Pain Killing Magic Ol) cures Headache! 


Because they couldu't find enough expansion | Kenne's Pain-Killing Magte Ol) curce Toothache! 


room within, } 


Henae's Patn-Killing Magic Ot) cures pieuratate | 
orbus! 


But trifles didn't stop 'em, so they grew, and Renne's Pain-Killing Magle Oil cures Cholera 


grew, and grew, 


Henne’s Pain-Killiag Magic Oll cures Hheumatiem | 
Kenne's Pain-Killing Magic Ol cures Lameness | 


And when the Yale boys saw him, oh! they henee’e Pain-Kiliing Mayic Oil cures Skin Diseases ! 
| 


looked extremely blue. 


rand against one 

In favor of old Harvard did the odds at bet- | 
ting run, 

Not only in aquatic things, but in the ball 
match, too, 


| 
Two days before the W orcester race, a thou- 


by Dr *te, Merchants and Grocers. 
1.114m Keane cole Proprietor, 
ttefieid, Mase. 
Forsale ia Philadelphia by Johnson, Halloway & 


Cowden, 608 Arch street, ty 80- Sm 
Meth Patches, Freckhios and Tan. 
The only KELIABLE KEMEDY for those snown 


Because our hero flourished there as well as | biscoLonarions on the face in“ Perry's Moth and 


in the crew. 


| But so uncertain are our hopes that in that 


fatal year, 


reason clear. 


| P 
LonoreLLow,—A dinner was given, in | The morning of regatta day, our hero, just 


London on the th, in henor of vagy Fk | _s 


to whet 
suscles for exertion, did deliberately 
wet 


At work upon the rowing weight, which 


weighed a handred pound, 
To pull some twenty thousand strokes, and 
prove himeelf all sound { 


| But now his arms had grown so big—to tell 


at once the worst— 
Before he'd pulled ten thousand strokes, bis 
mighty muscles burst. 


He went to pieces, like the shay of single 
horse renown; 

And a» we sadly swept him 
fully set down 

A list of all the pieces that we found remain 


ip, we mourn 


ed complete 

Some lucks of hair, a skeleton, the toe nails 
off hia feet 

But not a bit of muscle left; it al 
appear; 

And now you know the reason why we lost 
the race that year 


did dis 


And now they say the boat houses are 
haunted by his «prite, 

Who makes a fearful racket there at twelve 
o'clock at night; 

And people find, who go to see what makes 
the Yorrid squalls, 

A mingle skull emitting roars, and uttering 
base bairla 

And the ghosts of all his muscles gather 
round the goblin there, 

Alternately appearing, and then melting into 
air; 

To explain those strange manauvres, his 
muscles, I should say, 

Are going into training for the Reeurrection 
“any 


MORAL. 


When training for the Worcester races, 
sineerely trust 


I do 


You won't allow your musclemen to go upon 
a bust. 

cm Mr jurlingame says the Chinese 

have mure books, encyclopmdias, pamphlets, 

magazines, etc., than any other people 

Their principal encyclup@dia embraces hve 

thousand volumes. This would seem to 


prove that a book education is not every 


' 





| Freckle Lotion.” 


Irepared only by Da. BC. 
Penns, Dermatologist, 4 Bond street, New York. 
6@™ Sold everywhere. apll4m 
Ons Ounce oF Gorn will be given for every ennce 
of adulteration found in “ B. T, Babbitt» Lien Cof 
fer.” This Coffee ls roasted, ground and sealed 
“hermetically,” under letters patent from the Lal 
ted States Government, All the “ Aroma” le saved, 
and the Coffee presents a rich, glossy appearanc. 
Every family should une it, as it le Sfteen to twenty 
per cent. stronger than other pure “Coffee.” One 
can in every twenty contains a One Dollar Greenback. 
Heary ©. Kellogg, Agent at 
febaa-ly 


For eale everywhere. 
Philadelphia. 


Aven's Curnmny Il ectomat—-the world’s great re 





medy tor colds, coughs and consumption, jyll-’t 
MARRIAGES. 

6M Marriage notions murtal says b span 
by a feoepone ble Ba 

in th wl oinetant, t t ! MV { ! rt. 
Mr. Wetuson J. Never to M Wintramwina HL Cmtat 
Tris, both of thie eit 

fon the td inetant, bythe It J. 8p noer Kennard, 
Mr. Towers M. Cave to A (couseiia AG wT, 
both of thie city 

On the 9 Inetent by tt rw William T. Ewa, 
Mr. Jacon Bo Srna vty Miee Mania Kh. Wilttama, 
buth of thie city 

On the tthef Ja: iw, by John G. Wileon, V 
DM. Me Teowae Laxeto Miew Kuma Townes 
both of this city 


(nth ™ netant, by the Kev. Joha Thompeon 
Mr Joeern Wasweis W Mise Amanpval’. Manet 
both of (» Tmantewn 





One mh of dune, by vt Kev J. Toda. Wr 
FRowanp Pruroekicns to Mies Many G, Gt erent, 
both of thie city 

DEATHS. 
CW Notices of Deaths murt a wayr accomyp 


Bled by a reponse: bir bam 

On the @th stant, Geones A. Dowens, agod & 
yeare 
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£ CANNOT FORGET THEE. 


They bid me forget thee, they tell me that 
now 

The grave damp is staining that besutife! 
brow 

They say that the sound of thy gay life is 
oer: 

Ales! shall I hear ite sweet music no 
more! 


I cannot forget thee, thy «mile haunts me 

And thy earnest eyes, bright as when 
we first met, 

Thy laugh retarns in the silence of 


And I start from my slumbers—to listen— 
and weep ! 
The spring of the desert in darkness flows 


on, 
When the hand that has sealed its pure 
waters is : 
And the eye of Be ctrancer tn vain coche to 


know, 
When the Arab's bright fountain is sparkling 
below. 





fio this fond heart has closed o'er the source | 
of ite tears, | 
O'er the love it has lived on, yet hidden for 


Thou art , and another's rude hand | 
shall in vain 

Beck to bring that choked fountain to day- 
light again. 


SYDNIE ADRIANCE; 
on, 


Trying the World. 
(CONCLUDED. ) 
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Mr. &t. Jobn at length d 1 of him- 
self on the lounge in the adjoining room, I | 
took my seat, having turned the light to a | 
drowsy dimness, bathed Elsie’s burn. | 
ing hands, now and then cooling the throb. | 
bing brow, and turning aside the clustering | 
hair. For awhile she was quite calm, then | 
nhe to moan and murmur, 1 heard 
a step beside me, Mr. St. John looked much 
disturbed, 

** Please do not feel distreased,” I could | 
not help saying 

1 am not utterly heartiess,” he returned, 
with a strange touch of spirit, “1 cannot | 
ace you overtasking yourrell 

* De not fear for me,” 

Elsie started that moment and sprang up, 
almoet into his arms 

**Go away, Gerald,” she said, *' 1 cannot, 
eannot marry you. My promise has been given 
to another. No—dou't kiss my hand even. 
Am leruel’ Heaven forgive me. 1 must 
suffer too; but I shall be brave to bear; 
-_? 

** Elsie,” I said, pressing my check against | 
hers, | 

** Don't let him hate me! Ob, if I had) 
known! But I never thought of his loving | 
me. I must tear the sweet knowledge out | 
of my heart. Gerald will never dream that 1 | 
cared, and it is best—best, Oh, is any one 
happy im this world ’" 

¢ looked atus both. I was ons & 
every nerve hardly loss than she. Now that 
the eodpates of her soul were loosened, 
there was no resegve, The secret that she 
would confess to neither Gerald nor me, 
was told with all the wikiness of delirium. 
How much she had suffered in her vain en- | 
deavor to keep to what she considered her 
duty, we both knew now 

It was a singular scene, The comers of | 
the room were in shadows, the light send. | 
ing its rays over the bed where the towned | 
and moaned, her face full of unearthly 
beauty, her hair glittering with every m>- 
tion. The awe that always reigns at Inid 
night affected mo powerfully, and her 
strained, imploring voice rising to highest 

thoa, then dying away to convulsive sobs 

r, Bt. John stood with his arma folded, his | 
face like chiseled marble. What pang of 
agony rent his soul? 

Presently her strength was exhausted, I 
gave her the remodice the doctor had pre 
scribed, and watched for many minutes. The | 
next few hours might decide. 1 scarcely 
breathed in my intense anxiety 

Her e closed, her whole system grew 
more m. The fever flush began to fade 
into deathly whiteness IT had been told 
every symptom so minutely that I drow a | 
long breath of something like relief. 

An hour, perhaps, we stood there; much | 
of the time Mr. &t. John's fingers being 
upon her wrist. Hor reapiration grew easier, 
and it was evident she was sinking into 
slumber. Once or twice Mre. Lawrence, 
looking like a white wraith, had approached 
the door, but her brother would not allow | 
her to enter 

“ Sit down,” he said to me; and I obeyed 
without a dissenting ture. Then, after 
many moments, in the same cold, clear 
tone—-‘' She is better, she will live,” he an 
nounced. 

1 saw him move to extinguish the light 
and open the windows. He called me by a 
motion of bis hand, and following one of my 
old impulses | went. | 


” t cousin propose to Misa Carme *" 
he — | 


To evade would be folly. How far it was | 
necessary to soften the pang for him, I could 
not tell. 

** He did,” | answered 

** And she rejected him '" 

“ Yea. ” 





** Did know of this before we left 
New York? Did she tell you '" ' 
“She did. I heard it from both" 


“And you allowed ber to make this mon 
strous sacrifice ! You must have known that | 
she loved him ¥” he sai 

“What could Ido? She had already re- | 
fused him; and was resolute in her en- | 
deavor to perform what she considered her | 
duty. How could I go against her sense of 
right and honor?" 

“ Have you any tender womanly soul at | 
all? Do you care for your fellow creatures, 
or are they like so many blocks of wood or 
stone ° Both might have been saved much | 


: } 
“You are bitterly unjast,” I said, roused 
as in the old times. “| y 
, I Point out the 


best—that she 


| Mr. &t, John asked me one ovening 


| not exactly a lover's care. 
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should tell you, and allow you to become the 
arbiter. 1 could do nothing more.” 

“A word to me would have been ruf- 
ficient.” 

* Did you e 

I turned sux 
effort I made to 


me to aay that?” 
ly my face, white with the 

my indignation. 

** Heavens! no. You would sacrifice every- 
thing to your relentless pride, What have 
I done that you rhould hate me #0 persist- 
ently" 

“If I had hated you, I think I could have 
found a better opportanity to wound. I 
should have rejoiced in making you suffer 

your love for her.” 

** My love for her has not been so selfish 
that I should have barred her out of any 
dearer happiness, I shall not attempt to 
justify myself in your eyes, knowing that 
can never be. She came to me a beautiful, 
guileless child—at a time when I had well 
nigh lost my faith in all other women. I did 
not design to win her heart; she was so 
young and frevh, so unconscious of all the 
deeper joys of life. But one day I found, or 
fancied, that I had roused a deeper than 
friendly interest in that bitherto untroubled 
heart. Perhaps the consciousness of being 


| lowed, was as blissful to me as to another 


man,” 

I had no word to say, and so kept silent 
during the long pause he made. : 

“| naid, perhaps God has rent this late joy 
to make amends for other dead hepes 1 
I will take her to my heart and shield her 
from all care, worship her as men do angels, 
1 will watch the unfolding of this pure 


heart; and if my name be inscribed on its in- | 


nermost portals, I will cherish the gift with 
my whole «trong soul; but if she finds that 
this wae but a childish regard, and the 
deepest aprings of her being are stirred, I 
will bless her and send her on her way. My 
own solitary fate I can endure.” 

* That was hardly love,” I ventured. 

“How many of us attain to our high 
ideal? In our early visions nothing but a 
royal banquet will sati«fy us; later we rit 
down to humble fare with contented minda, 
I thonght once that I had found the gold 
i a glittering rock, than which no ice 
peak could be colder, Then I was willing to 
take the crumbs of daily life.” 

* You are nota humble man,” I said, haif 
bewildered by his tone and mannner. 

“Do you know what Iam’ Would you 
know if a thousand years were given you!” 

Elsie stirred and we both were beside her 
in a moment. 
pulse, though weak, was growing 
regular. 

Mr, St. John summoned the nurre. 

** You must go now,” he sail to me, 
I hurried away, glad to be released, 

But I could not sleep. A hundred con- 
flicting emotions made perfect chaos of | 
brain. Was l never to be beyond the reach 
of thin man's influence’ Would he always 
he able to summon my soul with a word ora 
look ¥ 

After an hour or two I rose, bathed my 
face, and arranged my bair, and went down 
to the breakfast-room. Mra. Lawrence sat 
there alone, 

"Oh," «he exclaimed, * Stuart said you 
were to sleep till noon. The doctor has 
been here, and thinks the worst is over with 


more 


And 


| our darling.” 


lier eyes were fall of grateful tears 

“If T had a child of my own, I couldn't 
love it better,” she said vehemently. ‘1 
never cared so much for any human being.” 

I drank a cup of coffee, and then returned 
to Flsie'’s room. Mr. St. John was sitting by 
the window, his face bowed in his hand, but 


| he neither spoke nor stirred 


How I lived through the day I can hardly 
tell, Attimes such a deathly sinking and 
strange fear rushed over me, that I could 
hantly breathe at all—as if I had been tor- 
tured on the rack; and in the after moment 
of release my whole frame throbbed with 
intense anguish. If I could only be at peace 
once again | 

Elsie, though very weak and low, was out 
of immediate danger, For several days she 
lay motionless and with no desires, but in 
that shadowy transition state, One morning 
she greeted me with a faint, sweet smile 

* How long have you been here!" she 
asked. 

* About a week,” was my answer, 

“Tam so glad you came’ Did I talk 
much ’" 

** Not very intelligibly ;"' and I laughed. 

After that she began to recover rapidly; 
but she could hardly endure to have me out 
of her sight. Her clinging love was inex 


| pressibly sweet 


* Will you give me your cousin's address?" 


‘ 


is abroad, I believe.’ 
I wrote it on acard and handed it to him 


Since that night of our strange talk we had | 
gone on in our usual manner; he being so | 


self-contained that I really ceased to specu- 
late upon him. I felt that he intended to 
summon Gerald back, but asked no ques- 
tions 

The whole household down to the emallest 
servant, rejoiced at Elsie’s return to health 
Mr. St. John was tenderly solicitous for her 
comfort and pleasure; yet 1 felt that it was 
Was he capable 
of a grand, absorbing passion, which would 


| bring bim out of his lofty self ’ 
an 


er awhile Elsie’s improvement ceased to 
be so rapid, She waa well enough then to 
be taken outin an easy carriage. Mrs. Law 
renee or I, and Mr. St. John used to accom 
pany her. But I noticed the wistful sadness 
that would not infrequently steal over her 
face, and the longing eyes that looked into 


|; the far distance, seeing nothing. Mr. St. 
| John watched her very closely also, 


I won- 
dered within myself how it was to end. 

At length | surprised her in tears. 

‘My darling,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ what has 
occurred to distress you 

She leaned her head on my bosom, and 
wept bitterly for awhile. At last she said, 

* Dear Mias Clifford, I have made my best 
friend miserable by my mad folly of the 
winter. I hate myself! 1 wish I had never 
come to Laurelwood to work such wretehed- 
ness, How did I happen to tell? All the 
first of my sickness 1 had such a horror of 
being delirious, That was one reason why 
I wanted you. I thought you would shield 
my fatal secret; but he heard it all.” 

“He could hardly help learning it, and 
must have suspected something by your 
mauner, for it did make a in you. 
It is better that it should be known. If 
you could only look upon it in this light.” 

“LT look upon myself as a weak creature 
with no stability of purpose, incapable of 
appreciating the most generous heart that 
was ever bestowed upon a woman. I have 
been deceitful, vascillating —" 

* Hush,” I said, *‘ you shall not talk so. 
It vas a mistake that any young girl might 
easi! a inte. You thought you loved 
St. John—" 


* And I did, I do,” she interrupted. 


Bhe wax atill asleep; her | 
merging into a sweet and noble womanhood, | 


* He | 


“If theve bad been no Mr. 8t. John in 
the world, how could you have felt about 
Gerald t" 

Khe fluebed deeply, and said with a weary 


‘1 don't seem to understand at all. I 
want Mr. St. John to be happy. Instead of 
rendcring him so, J have given only pain, 
and made Gerald suffer also." 

“ What does Mr. 8t. John propose ’” 

He talked to me so tenderly that it 
melted my heart. He will not admit that 
he shall be miserable in giving up the 
engagement, but I know no other hope 
will blossom to: bis life. Could I be happy 
| im knowing he waasorrowful and desolate!" 

* Could he be y in knowing that the 
rich, spontaneous love, the best gift of a 
woman's heart, should in your cafe be an- 
other's?” 

** Did you ever Jove any one ’" she said 
simnpiy, raising her head. 

The blood rushed in a torrent to my face. 
Her voice waa very 








‘Forgive me,” 


humble. ‘It seems so strange to care for 
two, though.” 
** Does it make no difference to you whe- 


ther Gerald is happy ‘” 
“Oh, Miss Clifford, it almost kills me 
sometimes when I think of his pain and 





|anguish, And when I was first sick he was 
| in my mind continually. Do you hear from 
him ’" 


‘J have heard once.” 

| ‘There is some fatality about me, I be- 

lieve. I wonder that any one should care so 
| much for me.” 
** My darling, no one cau help it.” 
| “Mr, St. John thinks it wiser to wait. He 
wants me to be quite free inthe meanwhile, 
an! meet Mr, Clifford again. But Gerald 
will never come back. 
positive refusal,” 


Gerald waa already on his homeward! way / 
I did not know that Mr. St. John had writ- 
ten, but I felt convinced that he designed 
Elsie should come to her rightful inheri- 
tance. 

I talked a long while, trying to make her 
look at the case in its true light. She was 
so gentle 1 so earnestly to do 
right that one hardly call her strange 
Sn obstinacy. She had proposed to 

sreelf a high heroic task, and if it were 
awopt away 
aimless. 

By degrees I believe Mr. St, John brought 
her toa clearer mevtal state. She seemed 





|} and began to feel that her regard for him 
was one of those exalted friendships, rather 
than a profound love. He was delicacy aud 
| tenlernoss itself, If he had ever treated 
me in this fashion— 

One day he told her that he had sent for 
Gerald and received a telegram in return. 
Kre long he would be at Laurel wood. 








CHAPTER XXVI. 
“* The deepest fee that ever froze, 
| Can only o'er the surtace clore ; 
| The burping stream lier quick below, 
And flows and cannot cease to flow. 

| June had brought the roses to Laurelwood 

in richest profusion, I used to question if 

any other place in the world was so beauti- 
| ful, Amid all ny wanderings that spot sti'l 
| seemed an Lden, and yet I was not happy. 
| For I must begin my pilgrimage shortly 
again, Now that actual duty was over, the 
delay here was too dangerous and too dearly 
purchased, 

We sat on the balcony in the late after- 
noon, where the westward sunshine was 
stealing through the swaying vines in gro- 
tesque shadows. Now and then one crown- 
od Elsie, who had grown lovelier, if such a 
thing could be. 

I was reading Lady Geraldine’s Courtship 





voice paused at ils ending, and there was a 
long stlence, 


said slowly, as if she had been revolving the 
subject in her mind, 

*Do you’” and Mr. St. 
** Because she is so proud /" 

* Yes, He was more haughty than Lady 
Geraldine.” 

** But even he relented at last.” 


John smiled. 


asked in a quiettone, ‘ And if she were in 
leve—" 
** Which she doesn’t believe in.” 


‘Oh, Sydnic, for once he is mistaken, is 





| faith was turned toward me. 
| ‘I newer professed to doubt,” I said 
| softly. 

‘It never requires open profeasions to 
test one in that respect. A little act is 
| often sufficient,” 

* You don't mean that because she did 
not marry Mr, Channing—’” 

** No, little one, I never considered that a 
love or even a friendship.” 

There was a touch of sarcasm in his 
veice 

‘Well, what then? I am curious,” and 
she glance! into his face. 

“IT only know that once she was very 
proud. Perhaps she did not love at all. I 
| suppose she did not, but she was loved.” 

1 listened in a kind of breathless trance, 

“Oh, tell me about him. I think I am 
always interested more in the unhappy ones, 
those who have a great trial or burthen to 
bear.” 

He stooped to kiss her calm forehead. 

* There was once a man who loved her. 
He had lived much within himself, and 
rather distrusted the world in general. It 
| may be that he was piqued to find a word 
| or glance of hers could move him so easily. 
In all the wide world he feared nothing but 
her; because when he dared to dream, which 


swept away at a word. After her engage- 
ment was broken, she lost her fortune, you 
know, 
offered her all that a man can give—" 

** But she couldn't have refused him then, 
if she cared at all. It was so generous,” she 
interrupted. 

** L suppose she did mot care at all; and so 
ends the story.” 


way. Will he never come back to her? 
What became of him" 

**My little Elsie, mem may be proad as 
well as women.” 

** Didn't you care a little ’” 

** 1 was poor and he rich,” I said, but my 
voice sounded like a far off dream. My very 
soul seomed to stand still, That I should 
| listen to this story now and know there was 
no step that I could retrace ! 

“He was noble and good, and I wish 
Syduie had Joved him” 

Mra Lawrence sagntered out to us, and 





. | that ended the conversation A few mo- 


ments later Mr. John was summoned to the 
| library by the arrival of a guest. 


I gave him such a | 
Should I tell her what I suspected, that | 


or life at first would appear | 


to them, or rather had been, for now my | 


**T think Sydnie is like Bertram,” Elsie | 


‘Does that mean Sydnie wouldn't ¥” she | 


he not?” and her eager face with its glow of 


was seldom, his visions were so entrancing, | 
that sometimes he dreaded to have them | 


He took a little courage then and | 


“Oh, Syduie! I don't like it to end that | 
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Mrs. Lawrence was very well satisfied with 
the turn affairs had taken. ‘‘It is the only 
real foolish thing that I ever knew Stuart 
to stumble into,” she said confidently to me 
concerning the engagement. 

A vervant came for Elsie. When I beard 
her low, glad cry I solved the mystery at 
once. Mr, St. John came through the hall 
prerently 

** It is your cousin,” he said, and then he 
went to his own room. 
Lawrence long after the stars came out. I 








I talked to Mrz. | 


of a love I no feared, for the thought 
of apy hy Gt 

“ years ago you went « B 

with you the dearest hope of my life. To- 
day you have brought it back. We will 
never part again.” 


I known before’? For now it e in 
the deep eyes suffused wi in 
the flush of the broad kingly brow, the 
tremulous lips, the whole air. 


‘‘Is it no dream? My darling, let me 


wanted to keep away from mytelf and the | hear frem your own lips that me. 
sense of loss that overwhelmed me. Why | How I have hungered for blessed 
must fate bring me back to be tortured | words.” 

afresh, Through this new tie we would be| I said them not once, but times. 
| linked together again. How would I endure | The eager, fervent eyes seemed to my 


|it, Every nerve shrank with an intense | soul to its very depths, and yet there was no 


| dread, 


| That Elsie was supremely happy I need | 


hardly say. After that first interview her 
doubts were forever set at rest, and with 
| her peculiar delicacy she confessed that Mr. 
St. Joh had been right, and decided wisely 
| for all. 
| “That St. John of yours is the noblest 
man alive,” Gerald said to me the next 
jmorning. ‘* He is a veritable fairy prince, 
though I wonder a little that Elsie should 
have loved me, for 1 cannot compare with 
him. I ehal! never be jealous, though,” and 
a bright, happy smile diumined his face. 


content, but we beat against the tide of sor- 
row continually, finding no haven of rest. 


| vane Sass, See 709 Sena , 
un 


** Shall I tell you that daring and resolute 
as I could be in all other matters, I have 
feared you almost beyond belief? From the 


eveloped girl, I had never loved 
and all the fire of a strong nature was kin- 


died. But I dreaded your triumph, and 
| fancied in those old days that other 
| person pleased you more readily 1. 


Not even to my dearest friend could I have 
ielded you without a mortal pang. 
»s love in natures like mine is cruel from 

| ite very intensity. I have been harsh and 
ve 


One wave drifts us into bliss and we are | selfish, but heaven knows the anguish I ha 


| suffered! Will you accept my expiation ?” 
“I could have loved you even + an 


We were all satistied with the delight of | said slowly, thinking of the many times 


these young hearts, and they settled into | had swayed me 
the rapture of lovers with hardly athought| °C 


inst my will. 
you ?” he returned almost sharply. 


|for any one save themselyes—the sweet | ‘‘ How bh it then that my cousin's 


selfishness of entire affection. e 

Gerald was browned by the tropical sun, 
but handsomer than ever. Mrs. wrence 
took him under her protection at once, and 
@ marriage was discussed. He thought until 
autumn a sufficiently long probation, and 
Elsie really had no will of her own about it. 
I suspect Gerald tempted her by visions of 
foreign travel and Parisian operas. 
| All this was done in a week, and I pro- 
posed my Ceparture. There was a gencral 
outery, but I promised to be back at the 
wedding. 

“If there isn't some fatality about it,” 


| foolish trifling won you’ From the first I 


absurdity of the step deterred me, 
you brought him home there were times 
when I was on the very verge of a betrayal. 
I never felt so certain of your regard that I 
dared risk a confession, for it seemed as if 
your ridicule was the one thing I could not 
endure,” 

‘*Your influence saved me in that dread 
time,” and I shivered at the recollection. 

** Ah, I knew at last that you did not love 
him. But you counterfeited skillfully. Then, 





Mrs. Lawrence said, and I knew my own | filled with doubt and mistrust, I asked my- 
unfortunate experiment came fresh to her | self how much truth there was in a woman. 


mind, 


| Faith received a cruel shock. Yet I fancy 


“I don't see why you need go,” Mr. St. | 1 understand how bis sweetness and 


John began abruptly, as we were rambling | parent genergsity led you astray. But it 


| through the shady walk. 


turned, 
performed,” 

“Duty and necessity ! 
words fora woman, She should have some 
sort of love or choice. Perhaps you have ’” 

There was a little sneer in the bland tones. 
For a moment I could not make any reply. 

‘Haven't your. many ramblings hither 
and thither satisfied you’ This uurest, this 
continual search for new pleasures has been 
the bane of your life.” 

‘Do you think every step I have been 
‘compelled to take has had direct reference 

to pleasure ¥” I asked almost haughtily. 

* Perhaps not pleasure, but a craving for 
new scenes and friends, Are they better 
than the old’ And now that you have won 
fame, has it made you happy” 

‘That was not my sole aim. 
justice to believe it.” 

** You always had a longing to mix in the 
world’s fray. Some say you will learn that 
the crowning glory of a woman's life is not 

‘so much the position she sustains to the 
world, as to see her love and patience re- 
| flected in the faces she meets at the fire- 
|side. But I believe you cannot be content 
| with the quiet joys that come to others,” 
| 
| 


Do me the 


“Mr. &t. Jobn, you are unjust, an old 
fault of yours.” 

“Tam full of faults in your eyes!” He 
stooped to pull a branch of larch, and then 
began Peepoiling it of its clustering needles, 
** You distance us in your clear sight when 
| you become philosophers. We protest a 
| little at being stripped of the few graces ro- 

mance has invested us with.” 
| My pulses were throbbing under the rigid 
control in which I held them. I would not 
be made angry as in those foolish old days. 
| ‘*] don't see why you go! For that mat- 
ter you might write a book here in these 
sylvan retreats, or turn poet. You are not 
fortuneless that you necd take up school 
teaching.” 

‘**I did that from urgent necessity,” I an- 
swered pointedly. 

** No, you didn’t. You had all offered you 
then that is ever laid at a woman's feet ;" 
and his voice trembled with a strange ex- 
citement. ‘* Home, fortune and love! You 
refused them. I can never forget the word 
‘you used—easily. Is your heart a stone ?” 

An almost deathly spasm came over me. 
My very limbs tottered, and for an instant 

‘the shady path was like blackest night. 

| Where should I go to escape this being 
whose every word was terture? Then I ral- 
lied. I would fight my way out, hard as it 
might prove. 

‘I remember it,” I said with a calmness 
that sounded terrible even to my own self. 
** No fortune could have bought me then, no 

| gold ever will, And what was your love if 


| 


They are hateful | stronger attraction elsewhere. 


| maddened me that you should be so blind, 


‘Business and necessity call me,” I re- | and that my sister should stand ready to ap- 
‘*My duties here seem to be all | plaud and encourage. 


I refused my consent 
in the hope that Aylmer would find some 
There were 
a few days of intense anguish, and then 
came that blessed respite. I read your se- 
cret—you were as andb relieved as I.” 

“T hate myself for all that episode,” I 
exclaimed vehemently. ‘‘ But you were 
bitter and cruel. How could I dream that 
you cared /” 

‘*T spoke afterward, Sydnie, if you had 
ever loved, how could you have been so cold 
and proud? When I went away I thought 
I had won the great hope of my life. Our 
time for explanations was very brief, as you 
well know, and the sudden relief and joy 
dazzled me. I seemed to be borne down 
some swift tide of joy, and for the few hours 
stricken dumb as it were. How often I at- 
tempted to write I cannot tell you, but love 
like mine needed lips as fond and warm to 
answer its questions. Haunted by visious 
of rare, exquisite bliss, I counted every day's 
delay with a jealous, longing heart. And 
when I returned—ah child, it was like a 
cruel stab from the hand of a friend. The 
very servants came to welcome me, but no 
sound or sign from you. I was amazed, 
chilled to the heart's core. When necessity 
brought you into my presence, you were 
distant and haughty as a princess. I tor- 
tured myself with perplexing questions, and 
felt utterly at loss to account for your cold- 
ness, That you should not misunderstand 
the import of the words I bad spoken before 
my departure, I wrote you a note. What 
demon of icy pride possessed you? Not a 
gesture of love, not a sign of tenderness, not 
a word until that bitter sentence—‘ easily 
answered!’ Oh, Sydnie, were you human 
in those days, or only a beautiful soulless 
statue *”’ 

‘*I was poor. More than this, I had over- 
heard a surmise that having lost my fortune 
I would be only too glad to win your favor. 
=e thought rankled until it filled my whele 
soul.” 

‘**Not from my sister, surely ?” he asked 

in quick alarm." 
_ No. It was some foolish, girlish gos- 
sip.” 
He smiled loftily, as if the fancy had been 
simply absurd. 

‘**Did you hate to owe anything to me? 
Why, I would have loved you, shielded you 
made life as radiant as God meant it should 
be to you. I thought then that having 
gained one triumph over me and brought 
me to your feet, you were satisfied. I con- 
fess that you had always beld me ina strange 





state of doubt and fear.” 
** Forgive,” I said, moved to tears. “I 
was afraid of your pity and generosity. 


| Since I had nothing save love to give, I 


it could be put in a few formal words’? 1} 


will confess that I was proud and sensitive, 


sore too from the hard blow fate had given | 


me; but even then that calm regard could 
| not satisfy me.” 

“Nothing can. Nothing ever will.” 

There was a dreary cadence in bis tone 
that smote me bitterly. We walked on in 
silence, side by side, but sundered as if the 
whole world lay between. Coming to the 
end of the path we both paused. What vain, 
will incense I had offered at this man's 
sbrine. Useless all! 

** You will stay *” 

Was the voice tender or beseeching ? 


wanted that only in return. And you were 
proud,” : 

** My darling, we have misunderstood one 
another fatally. I was sore and sensitive, 


'and with a man's spirit one check was sufff- 


| 





j 
} 


i 


| 


cient. I could not see my love trampled 
into the dust. Your going in the manner 
you did was another agonizing wound. It 
said that you wanted neither love, nor 
friendship, nor sympathy; that my very 
yresence was distasteful to you. Still I 
Cent watch of your movement. I knew how 
long you were at school; more than once I 
stole a glimpse of your pale, resolute face, 
still high and haughty. Why were you #o 


There was a rushing sound in my brain as if | unlike other women? And then your ill- 


I had been leagues deep in the sea. 
* 1 cannot.” 
| He made room for me to pass. The last 
word had been said. I raised my eyes as if 
mastered by some spell. 
** Sydnie !” 
I was weak and faint. If the strong arm 


_ And then one 
| “Go,” be said, releasing me. “ Since you 
prefer fame and the honor the world can 
give, to love—my love,” and his voice trem- 
bled with emotion, ‘I will no longer annoy 
| you by my entreaties.” 
| In that moment pride war swept away. 
Blinded by tears and throbbing in every 
ulse, unable to speak, I stretched out my 
da, 
> “Child,” he said with vehemence, “do 
you love me, do you need me? Have your 
false idols crumbled to dust’? For if I fave 
any, I want el your No weak, ir- 


‘resolute passion will satisfy me. I am selfish | unaware. She 


and exacting in this. 





had not no me I should have fallen. | with your husband's family. 
ong, passionate kiss, one clasp. | time I had cherished a secret hope 





| 


ness, your going abroad, and your literary 


venture. Did you gather from 
your own heart for that book? As I read, I 
seemed to understand your soul; yet having 
been once mistaken, I was wary. Then came 


the news of your marriage. I learned from a 
friend in Rome that you had gone to Nice 
Until that 
. Now 
all the romance of my life had burned to 
ashes and lay a cold, gray ruin. 

** IT don’t know that I can explain the pe- 
culiar charm Elsie exercised over me at 
period. It was a child's sweet eagerness to 
comfort and cheer. Without a word she un- 
derstood that my heart was heavy, and 
ministered to me in her own rare, delicate 
fashion. I knew I should never win love 
again, the fire and anticipation necessary for 
such an effort had died out of my nature. 
But this came to me in such an angelic guise 
that I opened my heart to the blessed 
t she loved me, and I 
meant to be most 


Geperes with her. I 
| ‘I need yeu,” I replied with the courage | would wait until she seen the world—if 
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had wrong ; 
yet I never dreamed of ber mohing this sa- 
crifice. My noble-hearted Elsie! She 
oo the pan, ae es and I resolved 
to om this mystery to the uttermost 
depths. But it was conkesnel in a way that 
I had not counted on; and that it I was 
as much in doubt as ever in to your 
love for me. Why did you never tray your- 
self? Your control is like adamant.’ 
a Was,” I said softly. ‘‘It never can be 


** My darling, will you let me reign? I 
believe most of my injustice has arisen from 
a fear of your love. Can I take it to my 
soul and hold it as my very own, never to 
doubt again? Will you be patient until m 
wild passion is trained into tender, unse 
love. For it can be done.” 

I glanced into the deep, ardent eyes. Ah 
was it not a dream! Could it be that I had 
gained the place better than all, a home in 
the heart of one who held my very soul in 
thrall! At rest and content. What blissful 
words. 

We wandered up and down the shady walk 
confessing the follies of those old days and 

absolved. Was the joy less entranc- 
ing for coming late? We had both suffered, 
both waited, and learned some of the grand 
secrets of life. 

“My dear Sydnie,” Mrs. Lawrence ex- 
claimed, an hour or two later, “‘is it true 
that you are to marry Stuart? I am 
so bewildered by the announcement, that I 
hardly know what to believe." 

** Tt is true ;” and I blushed like a girl. 

**T am so delighted. You and Séuart are 
both odd; sol you will agree, Only—” 
she came near and looked intently in my 
eyes—“‘are you inlove? That used to be 
one of your stipulations,” and she smiled. 

**T am in love,” I confessed. * 

“ Then will be satisfied. I am sure 
that I wish you all ha I am glad 
matters have settled themselves so well for 
Elsie’s sake. I never did quite approve of 
the engagement, you know.” 

Elsie was wild with delight. She made 
Mr. St. John explain every mystery to her, 
and assured herself that be was on the verge 
of positive and complete happiness, As for 
me I was passive, content to let another 
think for me. 

What biessed days those were! Life 
rounded into perfect calm, after all its tem- 

and fierce tides. 

I could hardly believe myself the object of 
this great tenderness. Not that Mr. St. 
John had suddenly lost all disposition to ex- 
ert his power, but it was softened by his 
deep love, come to a late yet fragrant blos- 
soming. 

Mrs. Lawrence had reached the height of 
satisfaction. At last there was to be a wed- 
ding at Laurelwood. They over-ruled my 
faint objection, and determined that I should 
be married at the same time. 

‘You need not be afraid of old ghosts,” 
Mr. St. John said, laughingly; ‘they are 
laid forever.” 

And so the preparations went on. Hosts 
of co tulations came to me; Philip 
Westervelt’s, which brought tears to my eyes 
as he rejoiced that his prayers for his friend 
had been answered; and Laura's, accom- 
panied by a love gift, one entirely charac- 
teristic of her. I managed to spend a week 
with Annie, and gave my cousins a few 
hours. 





It is my bridal day. 

Sitting here, adding a brief word to this 
ahaa my past, a step startles me. I am 
not so familiar with my happiness that I can 
take it calmly. Every pulse thrills to the 
sound of the low, fond voice. 

The leaves are slowly turned in spite of 
my faint remonstrance. Tender kisses fall 
upon my forehead; then a stronger hand 
than mine takes the pen and writes in a 
clear, bold manner— 

** No longer your life, but ours.” 

I feel it, and my heart rejoices that its 
existence is to be merged into that of the 
beloved. With his hand clasped in mine I 
shall not fear. 

We have reached the fair land of human 
affection—we have only to go onward to the 
Eden of Divine love, and the way is fair, a 
path of roses with but few thorns, which God 
may give us the grace to miss, 
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ROSE SONG. 
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Sunny breadths of roses, 
Roses white and red, 
Rose-bud and rose-leaf, 
From the blossom shed! 
Goes my Darling flying 
All the garden through, 
Laughing she eludes me, 
Laughing I pursue. 


II. 


Now to pluck the red rose, 
Now to pluck the white, 
(Hands as blossoms rosy) 
Stopping in her flight: 
What but this contents her, 
Laughing as she gocs? 
Pelting with the rose-bud, 
Pelting with the rosc ! 


IIT. 


Roses round me flying, 
Roses in my hair, , 
1 to snatch them trying,— 
Darling, have a care! 
Lips are so like flowers, 
I might snatch at those ; 
Redder than the rose-leaves, 
Sweeter than the rose. 
WILLIAM SAWYER. 





{#™ Besides subordinate, historical, and 
allegorical fi , the gigantic representa- 
tion of Luther, at Worms, stands amid a 
group of four other colossal statues, above 
all of which it rises sixteen and a half feet. 
These statues represent the four precur- 
sors of the Reformation—the French Peter 
Waldo, the English John Wycliffe, the Bo- 
hemian John Huss, and the Italian Jerome 
Savonarola, 


The Songs of old, they come to us, and take 


possession of our heart; 
The words are rude, the measure strange, 


devoid of ornament or art, 

And yet they touch a depth—bring 
warmer tears to fill the eyes— 

And hold a sweeter, charm than 
finer songs in Rae. 

Their words were gathered on brown moors, 
amid the heather belled and red ; 

Or where green ferns and mosses draped the 
mountain-torrent’s rocky bed ; 

Or where in woodlands gray the groups of 
yellow primrose loved to blow ; 


Or in the field where white moonshine lay 
glistening on fresh-fallen snow. 


Their tunes were borrowed from the birds 
that sang at eve upon the trees; 
Or where the surges charged the cliff, swift 
from the foam-flecked seas; 


Or where winds made bitter wail above 
old =~ in churchyards lone ; 
Or where foxgloves summer bees were 


sounding their deep monotone. 


And these combined, the songs were made 
by men who knew the mi t foe, 

Who caught the arrow on the shield, and 
swung the sharp sword's fatal blow; 

Who held the helm of rolling ships, and 
steered their course by ice-cli ; 

Who hunted wolves upon the hills, or front- 
ed lions in their lair. 


And some were writ by womeri whose white 
hands were wet with salt tears’ rain, 


cle at home for those 
at never came again ; 
Who broke their ane in a deep of 
joomy cas lonely pent ° 
Or BO ee slow in foreign lands, doomed 
to a life-long banishment. 


And these old Songs bear in them -now the 
spirit of the writers’ 8: 

Each word a well of their old life which rises 
as the tune we raise; 

And lo! there flows from them to us the 
feeling, be it stern or sweet, 

And with its added volume makes our 
smaller, shallower lives complete. 


POLLY’S ONE OFFER. 


IN SEX CHAPTERS, 


Ill. 


Bob was quite that sort of person. He had 
taken a fancy to Polly—everybody in the 
house had taken a fancy to Polly ; but, with 
the exceptior®of Mrs. Livingstone, no one 
treated her with respect that was her due, 
she seemed mace for kisses, caresses, teazing, 
and spoiling, and petting—for anything but 
grave airs and work. Of course, Polly did 
not see herself in the light of a good joke, 
very far from it, and yet she was happy in 
the atmosphere of kindly sarcasm that sur- 
rounded her. They were all so to her, 
80 easy and pleasant, and Bob and his mother 
especially. Mra. Livingstone drew her on 
to talk of herself, and approved of what she 
heard of the principles and practical sense 
of the young creature. 

**Yes, I know I am pretty, but children 
will like me all the better for it, so I am 

lad,” said she in reply to some comment on 
- beauty. ‘‘ Miss Mill, an old governess 
near us, thought I might wear spectacles, 
but the occulist said, if I did not require 
them, they would permanently injure my 
eyes, and I was not going to suffer that. I 
did alter my hair, and cut a lot off, which 
rather went to my heart; but it will take 
less time to do, and people who only see me 
with it plain will never know how much 
nicer I look in curls. And, besides, I don’t 
think anybody calls me pretty except those 
who are fond of me. And, afterall, I can't 
help it, and I am not inclined to starve or be 
a burden on Jane because of my face. 
dare say it will prove quite as serviceable a 
face as if it began by being ugly—gover- 
nesses age so fast; Jane has some white 
hairs already. 

‘*But you may marry, dear. Don't you 
ever dream of a husband and children and 
house of yourown’? My girls do, and it is 
most natural,” said Mrs. Livingstone. 

‘*My mother does not approve of marry- 
ing,” said Polly, calmly. ‘1 used to think 
I should like it, but since I have heard how 
much there is to be borne from men, and 
what trouble in the bringing up of children, 
Iam sure | shall be better out of it, and I 
have turned my mind to other things. Jane 
had an offer once, but my mother would not 
consent; and she has given up cari We 
shall teach as long as we can, and when we 
have saved up money enough we shall live 
together, and be two old maids. All my am- 
bition now is to be a good governess." 

**] wish you'd come and be mine, Polly,” 
said Bob, who, entering as she spoke, had 
caught the last words. ‘‘ You have no notion 
what a good boy I should be under wise and 
judicious guidance, though I am nothing to 
boast of under present misrule. The fact 
is, they don’t know how to manage me. Say 
yes, Polly.” ut Polly only laughed at bis 
air of meek entreaty, and his mother told 
him Polly had not courage to undertake such 
a rough handful as he was, and he must 
apply elsewhere. 

That evening Polly played on the piano, 
and sang distractingly. There was no end 
of her accomplishments. Bob listened till 
he loved her, till he longed to do as Maggie 
did, and hug her up and kiss her for pure 
kindness and pity that she was destimed ever 
to be anything but a pet and darling. That 
was the state of mind into which she threw 
many people, while she herself was feeli 
all the time quite strong and capable, an 
equal to her fortunes. 

In this way the week went on. It was fine 
weather, but Bob contrived to be much more 
than usual about the house. He was even 
troublesome occasionally, as one morning, 
for instance, when there were custards to 


kitchen. Maggie would have Polly with her, 
and just when she was standing at the end 
of the long white table inquiring, where she 
should «it to see, and ras not be in anybody's 
way, Bob appeared, lifted her up, and set 
her on the table. ‘‘ Sit there,” said he, and 
then took a small corner to himself close 
by, and supported his long length with one 





make, and it was roy wade turn in the | J 
|e y cry?’ 


| 


of the arm, thoug 

palpitating all over; 

ever so far below 

me ¢ down, please.” 

I . \~ " replied Bob ly mis 
am here,” re » pu misun- 

derstanding her - 


persisted Poly, vexed and ashamed of her- 
y knew why. 

“* Like it!" echoed Bob, in a voice of ten- 
der concern, ‘ Like what?” 

Polly turned her face and looked at him 
with sudden tears in her eyes, He would 
have liked to or do some 


of the window for several minutes =, but 
he saw the burning rose on her face, and 
one tear splashed down on her hand. 
Maggie seemed not to notice this by-play, 
went singing to the dairy, upon whic 
Bob drew hastily near 
her not to be angry. 
for the world,” pleaded he. “Bay - 
give me.” Polly did not say anyihing dis- 
tinctly, but he understood that his 
was made; and when he heard Maggie 
coming back he took his departure. ‘ And 
a ce riddance too,” observed Maggie; 
“the custards would certainly have been 
“oe as he had stayed.” 

n the evening Polly sang again, and Bob, 
who had quite recovered his native audacity, 
proclaimed that he would have a singing 
wife or none. Why, did not his sisters 
sing? They could do nothing. Polly could 


do eve’ ing. 
‘Yes, Polly's a clever little midge,” said 
Maggio, rly infolding her; * but you 
not take the trouble to set your cap at 
oe for she has made up her al- 
; she 


her 
ready is to be an maid.” 

Bob aloud, and seemed immensely 
tickled in imagination. ‘ She looks like 


it—very much like it indeed!" said he, “I 
should think so! Polly an old maid! That 
would be a sin and a shame!" 


Polly blushed, and said, curtly, she wished 
they would talk sense, and let her alone. 
What business was it of Bob’ ghee i 
either, for that matter, B voy: was? As 
& governess and a working- of course 
she had other th to think of that made 
her rerious, very different to them, who had 
| been born with silver spoons in their mouths. 
| These sentiments, and the tone of thom, 
and their slight incoherence, quite upset 
Bob's gravity. He laughed long and mer- 
rily, and only recovered himself when Polly 
sprang up in a tempest, and rushed to the 
door to escape. Then, with one rapid move- 
ment, he overtook and stopped her, and 

d her pardon with mA enough to 
soften a heart of adamant. But Polly's was 
harder than adamant. ‘‘I am not a baby; 
you treat me like a baby!" gasped she, 
crimson and furious, ‘I won't be called a 
mouse! My name is Mary Curtis!” Mrs, 
ee was not present to keep order, 
but oft knew by Polly's way that she 
was re hurt and mortified; so she inter- 
fered, and bade Bob let her alone; she was 
not used to be teased. 

‘Then it is good for her—rub the starch 
out,” replied he, exasperatingly, and went 
so far in his teasing, that Polly, quite beside 
herself with on, struck him in the 
waistcoat with all her little might. It was 
a mistake, as Bob instructed her the next 
minute, kiss her roughly, and then as 
roughly letting her go. The instant she was 
released, she ran across the hall, half blinded 
with tears, and, after tripping and stumbling 
twice or thrice on the stairs in the dark, 
gained the safe refuge of Maggie's room, 
where M e found her presently, weeping 
fit to break her heart. Polly's self-respect 
was oporeney wounded; if she could not 
make Bob behave to her like a lady, what 
was to become of her amongst children ! 
Maggie was perplexed. The ways and cus- 
toms of Blackthorn Grange admitted of a 

ood deal of kissing amongst friends, but 
Botly evidently considered a kiss a mortal 
offence. She essayed to comfort her by 
representing the fact in its loca) light. 

“Don't make such a fuss, Polly; one 
would think you were half killed,” said she. 
‘* What does a kiss matter’ and it was only 
Bob.” 

‘* He is a perfect bear!" sobbed Polly. ‘I 
wish I had never come !" 

‘* You croas little savage thing! And it is 
not very polite to tell me Bob's a bear! He 
is nothing of the kind. You ought to feel 
flattered ; he would not plague you if he did 
not think you nice. Maria Spinks was here 
a whole month, and he never offered to kiss 
her once." 

Polly dried her eyes and looked up. 

‘* He is so abominably rough,” she began, 
and then was scared into silence at the re- 
collection of the blow she had given him, 
which, strictly ing, was far more in na- 
ture of an assault than a kiss. 

“Ah, you may well stop and bethink 
yourself of his provocation,” said Maggie, 
significantly. 

“Did I hurt him?” asked Polly, with 
lovely wistfulness. 

“ Dreadfully! How could you help it, 
hitting him, as you did purposely, in the 
region of the heart’ And Bob is very deli- 
cate. It is easy to be sorry for it after- 
wards, but that is the way people get into 
passions, and commit murder, or manslaugh- 
ter at least.” 

‘“*T wish I could go away to-morrow be- 
fore breakfast,” said Poliy, ready to sink 
with shame and s«lf-reproach, 

** That is impossible. You will just bave 
to do penance and rit by Bob, and if you 
take my advice you will behave as usual, and 
say nothing about to-night. It is lucky my 





give you for hurting Lob.” 





| 
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‘I'm sure I won't mention it, M e; I 
think I should die if anybody else knew,” 
said Polly, ruefully. “* It has made me feel 
so small and contemptible. If I had enly re- 
membered myself, and kept my temper, it 
would not have happened.” 

‘Nonsense; it can't be helped now ; think 
of the old song, ‘If a body kiss a body, need 
If you bad been here at our 
New Year's party, you might have been 


| kissed a dozen times under the mistletoe, if 
| Bo had not intimated that he would not 


stand it; nothing varies more in kind and 
degree than a kiss, you know.” 

“I don’t know; but I want no more of 
Bob's kind and degree; my cheek and chin 


foot on the floor and one arm round Polly's | are red yet.” 


| waist. Such a thing bad never happened to 
| Polly before as to be made a prop of, and 
| she felt that it was excruciatingly wrong fora 
| governess (oh, if her mother or Miss Mill could 

see her!); but, at the same time, the very 
| novelty of the circumstance made it difficult 

to extricate herself without compromising 
'her dignity. She pretended not to be aware 





| 


“Well, don't complain—it is your own 


fault; you may be sure it is when I tell 
you so," said Maggie; and Polly held her 
peace. 


It was difficult next morning when Polly 
went down to breakfast a minute or two 
late. Mra. Livingstone offered her cheek to 
her, and Bob, with nota little extra color in 
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h she was blushing and 
and looking at the floor, 
her feet, she said, “ Let 


are quite safe; you can't fall while 


* But I don't like it; I am not used to it,” 


| not so furious bat that he thought 
| some day venture again; in fact, if she had 


| 


mother was not there; she would never for- 


| ity, H 
yam AP a oe pe in the 


™ - 


his face, gave her a cordial, expressive shake 


of the hand. Maggie had reported Polly's 
rath and distres’ in unmitigated terms 





’ frightened 
vexed at himself he was for his blundering 


day, and was as 
siduous as a lover. Poll 


= 


y; 
** We are friends again, Polly, are we not! 


And you will come —— at Easter?" 
Polly, with a rosy beneficent countenance 
shining on him, replied: 
** Yes,—if I may.” 
IV. 


Polly's adventures at the Warden House 
were passed chiefly in the school-room. The 
children were reasonably good, and Mra. 
Stapylton was abundantly satisfied with her 
new ‘s cheerfulness, skill, and in- 
dustry; but the first time she sounded her 


cep the little woman 


her face was ¢ to insure hor 
at first sight from men. If Bob was a per- 
son to influenced by other people's 


opinions, he heard many golden ones of 
Polly at the Warden House, and all casually 
expressed without reference to him. Per- 
haps he did carry away an idea or two of her 
more meaning than any he brought— Maggie 
certainly believed it, and to insinuate 
the same in her letters to her friend; but 
Polly was heedless and indifferent to Bob, 
and her work and duty where much more in 
her head than ‘‘nonsense,” which suffi- 
ciently accounted for her never responding 
to Maggie's hints and queries, 

Easter did not linger, but was soon come, 
bringing with it Polly's second visit to the 
Grange, It was a lovely Easter that year— 
warm, sunny, serene as May, with 


M would make ans 
ibe wae as care 


“No! you dear old Maggie, why should 
I? Yours are blue.” 

After a brief silence Maggie returned to 
the charge. 


** You are coming to see us again at Mid- 
sum mer—now you need not seek any excuse, 
for I won't take it! You are coming to see 
us again at Midsummer. Say ges, or don't 
your mouth.” Polly kept her mouth 

“Have you been struck dumb? You 
I know I'll never be 


— 


tenance. 
gic, at whom she often looked round, 
sho had never seen her so sweetly pretty be, 
fore; and Bob, Cone & Fae of courtship 
was all laid out, and no intention of 
being precipitate, found himaelf more than 
once on the brink of asking the question 
which would decide both their fortunes. 

** You would not spending your life 
in the country, Polly, little town-bred Tady 
as you are?” said he, geyly, 

"I like the country Ned led Polly. 
‘*When you come to us at Midsummer, I 
shall have Stella ready, and you shall learn 
to ride—all the girls ride hereaboute.” 

** But they ride from children. Iam rather 
timid; T am not sure that I shall like ft." 
‘IT shall teach you myself,” sald Boh, as 





green, pear-trees and cherry-trees in blos- 
som, and even roses in bud under the shelter 
of the eaves on the south wall of the old 
house, They made it quite a gay season at 
Blackthorn Grange, and Polly, whose digni- 








ties had worn easier already, entered into it 
with all the natura! joyousness of ber tem- 
per and time cf life, Bhe was exceedingly 
pleasant about the house, and the many 
visitors, kinsfolk, and neighbors who came 
there during her stay were charmed, and 
regarded her with a significant interest 


which none of the family discouraged. Mrn. 
Livi would walk her about the 
walled garden for an hour at a time, ing 


to her po one but themselves knew what 
about, but the two were excellent company 
to each other, and often Bob made a , 
Laura was rather quizzical on the subject of 
‘a friend and her brother, but that 

disagreeable way, and Fanny and 
e made up to them for it by all sorta 
of little consideratedness, which they pro- 
fited by without observing. And every day 
some excursion was planned which threw 
them together. Now it was to Cranstown 
Rocks, now to Haviland Priory, and one 
day, the most memorable of all, to Beech 
Grove, the Li tones’ ancestral manor, 
Bob's inheritance, where Maggie informed 





Polly,that he would most likely go to live 
when he married and settled. It was an old 
place, though not so old as the Grango, and 
it had fallen into some neglect from having | 
been let to a careless tenant, whose lease 
was, however, nearly run out ; but as Polly 
said: ‘ With a little trouble and taste it 
might be made beautiful.” Bob asked how 
she would about to improve it, and, as 
he trotted + through the rooms and the 
garden, he treasured up all her little views 
and opinions, which she was perfectly free 
with, not at all as if they were a matter of 
pe concern, And perhaps they were 
not. Polly had faculty for planning and 
suggesting, but she was not conscious of 
any peculiar sentiment for the place a» Kob's 
future home, though everybody, himself in- 
cluded, gave her credit for it. 

And very happy Bob was in his illusion. 
Polly was quite kind enough to please him, 
and her shy trick of blushing, and her sud- 
den vivacities and caprices, svon charmed 
his heart away entirely. And hers?’ She 
was a mystery to herself; she liked Bob; 
she liked to be near him; once, when he 
took her by surprise and kissed her, she was 
he might 


| 


given way to nature, she would have loved 
him very sweetly and tenderly. But all her 


| principles were against giving way, and 
| whenever she felt inelined to lapse into 


weakness, she would recite to herself all her 
mother's litany of impediments, and pains, 
and penalties in marriage. This sufficiently 
proved her in danger, and set her on her 
guard against it, poor little Polly! 

The Easter vieit was extended to a fort 
night, and before half of it was over, the 
servants in the house, the men on the farm, 
the very dogs even, had learnt to demean 
themselves to Polly as to a little lady in 
whom their master had a special interest 
Mr«. Livingtone, Lanra, Fanny, and Bob's 
two chief bachelor friends, were ready with 
their consent whenever it might be required ; 
and in the absence of the principals would 
discuss their private affairs without the 
smallest delicacy or reserve. Only Maggie 
held herself in an attitude of donbt, and 
this Laura treated as the supremest affecta 
tion. “ You know your precious Polly will 


say ‘Yee’ the very first minute Bob ask« 
her, and be only too glad!" the quizzical 
sister would tauntingly aver; to which 


| or disagreeable. 


if that would remove and he 
ced down at the little creature beside 
im with fond admiration, None of her 
friends’ opinions of Polly had yet grown up 
to her own estimate of her —not 
even Bob's, He laughed ind tly at her 
a aire, and called her his Mouse and 
in Blossom, with a tender that 
she could not repress, she sincerely 
wished todoso. It to Polly some- 
times as if hia will were the stronger, 
controlled hers, however she f 
it; and that was the 
, but he per- 


eae profound person 

eotly fathomed Polly's mixture of pride 
and sh » a doubt, fear, and 
trembling towards imeelf, and he believed 
it quite in his duty and business to tame her 
with kindness, yet firinness—much as he was 
taming his beautiful shy filly, Stella; as for 
letting her go her own way, or supposing 
the would defeat him in the end, it never 
entered Bob's head; and had her mother's 
warnings and philosophy been laid before 
him, they would have been far too strange 
and unnatural for his honest comprehension. 
He religiously believed that every nice young 
woman wished to be married, and why not 
Polly, who was #0 extremely nice ? 

The drive to Lanawood was very pleasant 
all the way, and when Polly was left behind 
at the Warden House, to think it over, she 
could not but know why it had been so 
Love ia the best of companions. ‘ Dear old 
Bob, I'm afraid I should grow foolishly fond 
of him if I went often to Blackthorn ( range. 
I had much better stop away at Midsum 
mer,’ said she, to herself; but perhaps she 
did not mean it. Bhe was rather dull and 
absent for a day or two, but ake soon bright- 
ened up at her work, which was not severe 
In truth, her situation was 
very comfortable, and she had no injuries or 
hardships to make the nution of escape we! 
come; but «till ahe eounted the weeks to the 
holidays, and did not grieve to see them 

And in every letter Mayjrio told her 


— 
| how much nearer Midawrmmer was, and men 
| tioned many delightful parties 


of pleasure 
and excursions which were stamiing over 
until her coming. At every such allusion 
Polly's heart anderwent that physical spasm 
which she had described to her friend as 
aillicting her before she set forth on her 


| career as & governess 


To go or not to go to the Grange became 
her thought by day and night. She was 
pulled very bard both ways, She did not 
deny to herself that the Grange was a happy 
place for a holiday ; buy her principles of so 
many years’ careful home cultivation were 
in peril there, while her head still ay proved 
of them ro entirely that she felt it was in 
consistent and wrong to walk into tempta- 
tion with her eyes open and her judgment 
unobseured. Nobody at the Grange de- 
nounced marriage as a state of suffering 
bondage, or children as a perpetual care; 
indeed, Laura and Fanny were both en- 
gaged, and Magyie though not so far gone 
aa they were, frankly avowed that she had 
only refused the curate because she did not 
like him; if she had liked him, she should 
have hai no seruple about accepting his 
proposal, and taking her luck for what might 
follow 


Polly had no notion of casting her burden 
on other people's shoulders, or she might 
have appealed to Jane for counsel in the 
cane. besides, «he was fond of deciding for 
herself, or rather of drifting into decisions 
which were generally in accordance with her 
inclinations, secret or expressed In this 
manner she drifted into a decision that she 
would go to Blackthorn Grange, but it should 


be for the last time; and in a few days after 
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all her pretty and 
im and about ) ho 
her and the master, and 
only one conclusion from this third 
the haif-year. 
CONTINUED.) 
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boast ' 

dignity; it forwards none of their am- 
bitions; #0, we believe when love——truc love 
takes of a masculine heart, it 
is apt from ite very disconnection with all 
the interests of life, to become despotic in 
ite power, unchanging in existence. A vase 
may be made to coutain many flowers, if 
these flowers have the mere stems, but only 


Fr 


their life, their rule, 
vooupation, the means by which they obtain 
all that vanity can aspire to; so woman must 
always have a bouquet of love. Ax fast a» 
the — fade they are renewed, and so 
life, or at least woman's youth, is filled with 

and perfume. 

, an ancient author, -_ that the 
t of woman's love is not only absolute, 

t supreme, Is it so! 

Mme. la Comtesse de Hirville was a young 
woman who had passionately loved flowers 
in the figurative sense we have described. 
Khe her whole life in collecting them, 
and ver rful their perfume, Mme. 
de Hirville always ondura them. Mme. 
de Hirville was a French woman, Parisian 
born and bred, whom chance and her parents 
had united to an old Austrian diplomatist. 
it wae said that M. de Hirville, during the 
two years he had survived his marriage, had 
| ty his wife a dingust for the whole sex 

rom the tyranny he had exercised, as well 
as from t obstinacy of his character, 
which had disputed with her every trifle, as 
though the fate of nations had depended on 
the color of her gloves or the cut of her 
gown. 

Mme. de Hirville, when it suited her pur- 
pore to be sentimental, would darkly hint at 

is terrible temper and those terrible two 
years, and «trove to her friends to give them 
as an exouse for her coquetries and deceita 
Still, as in a moment of confidence, she was 
heard to say, ‘'M. de Hirville deserves my 
gratitude and my love for having died so 
soon.” | 

Many of the severe, starched dowagers of 
the Faubourg At, Germain sat in judgment 
on the Comtess Julie de Hirville cach time 
that a disappointed and rejected suitor was 
reported; but her feet were always so small 
and narrow that they appeared always to 
have kept in the straight path, for they 
defied even prudery, envy and old women, 
to discover that they had made a fanz pas 

Julie de Hirville was a charming woman 
all heart, she said, but the fact was she was 
all head, It was her intellect and wit that 
made her impressive, brilliant, tender, grace. | 
ful and bewitching; and that same intellect 
being of the shrewdest order, had the power 
of ignoring itself and giving the heart the | 
credit of ite exploits, Julie bei nob, 
noble, young and beautiful, could well afford 
to make a vow after her husband's death of 
eternal celibacy, but nobody believed her 
Firat, because such vows are never believed ; 
and seoondly, because her constant assurance 
that she would never marry again looked 
very like additional coquetstes, and certainly 
were challenges that spurred on the cham 
pions of the Paria salons 

Many were the suitors who had believed 
in their powers of overcoming her avowed 
resolutions; but after much dangling, many 
hopes, as many fears, and witty exchanges | 
of pink perfumed notes, Julie, when they 
came to the point and asked for ber decision, 
would open her eyes, withdraw her snowy 
hand, and refer them to her oft-repeated 
and avowed determination of never marrying | 
again 

Now, it happened that among Julie's 
suitors there was a young Italian count, | 
named Emanuel Latour, a man full of cou 
rage, utterly ignorant of the world, devoted 
to his country, utterly uninitiated as regarde 
the Parivians; but he imagined all women 
to be like his countrywomen, who had not a 
spark of coquetry in their whole composi- 
tion. Julie had never before met with such 
a simple and true heart. With her Parisian 
suitors she was on an equality; it was no- | 
thing more than a fencing match, where the | 
most skillful was the victor, She was preatly 
amazed at the passion she had inspired, and 
suffered Latour to lie at her feet, or to watch 
her at home, just as she would have per 
mitted the familiarities of a spoiled poodle 
Sometimes she would talk to him with the 
abandon of a sivter, at other times she would 
grow tender, then, all at once, with the 

‘rettiost affectation of innocence, talk to 

im of her lovers, discuss the possibility of 
her marrying again, as though perfectly un- 
conscious of the great love chat filled his 
heart. Sometimes Latour would have out- 
barst« of jealousy, af rage, of love, of de- 
spair, expressing each with Italian vehe- 
mence. Then it was that Jule would crush 
within her heart the little feeling of prefer- 
ence she was beginning to feel for him, and | 
wecing the yy 4~ endured, congratulate | 
herself upon not in love, and again re- 
solve to remain heart ‘ 

Emanuel was a em taken in open re- 
bellion in the Lom State. Nothing but 
the devotion of his mother and the sacrifice 
of her fortune had saved him from an Aus. 


e 


| 


trian Btate prison. His had vanished, 
his future was blank, and his whole life de 
stroyed. All his ene all hie b , am- 
ditions, all his a»pirat he con 


centrated on Julie. He would as seon think 
of giving up the freedom of Italy as his love 
for Julie, and he resolved to win her, and 
presisted spite of all his retaffs in follow- 
ing ber from place to a, and in spend- 
ing all the hours with ber in her drawing: 
room, which were formerly devoted to 
rultors. 

One evening, Bmanucl, on entering her 
boudoir, found Julie seated with her feot on 
the fender, and her eyes pensively fixed on 


| Maillote to the Rue Godot, and, entering 


| her feet, 


| wit, but [don't understand it; you have for 


jtle fr 


the fire. Emanuel thought she never looked 


maps ame 
* Emanuel, is that you ?" said Julie. 

“ Rmannel!" echoed the Count; * that 
ie the first time you have given me that 
name.” 

** Indeed ; well, then, call me Julie. Should 
not a brother and sister call each other by 
their Christian names!" 

* A slater, Julie?” 

o Yea, let me be your sister for to-night, 
at least,” said Julie, giving him ber hand ; 
‘| wants brother's advice, and not a lover's, 
to- of 

* But a lover is even more devoted than s 
brother |" 


* De not speak thus. I was in hopes you 
had no canse to care fur na ctheanie Gen 
as & brother.” 

* You know better—you have given me 


hope. 

‘Did 1? Well, one must be occupied in 
some way.” 

**But to destroy the happiness of a 

v9 

‘*Well, it is not my fault if people will 
love me. I'm sure I love nobody.” 

* Not even me ’" 

* Certainly not you; 
and I want youradlvice, M. de Florac 
| “Another of your suitors!" 
| “Yes; M de Florac is very angry with 
| me,” 
| “He in quite right; you were infinitely 
| coquetti#h with bim,” 
| “Only in fun, I assure you.” 

‘* Well r" 

* Above all, be wrote charming letters 

** Which I cannot do," 
| Pray, don't always talk of yourself. 
| Well, he wrote charming letters, and 1" 

** Anawered him." 

* Precisely, M. de Florac being angry 

because I won't marry him, has refused to 

| give me back my letters.” 

** Do they compromise your honor ’" 


but I cxteem you, 





** Emanuel, that is ble. He can- 
not compromise me, but he can make me ri- 
diculons.” 

** Well" 


‘* Ah, if I were not a poor, helpless widow, 
I should soon bave the letters; but I am 
alone.” 

Here the pretty sister wiped her eyes. 

** Did you call me your brother, Julie ?" 

** Emanuel!" 

** Farewell, Julie.” 

**Don't go; 1 will countermand the car- 
riage, and stay all the evening with you—so 
we will forget de Florac.” 

Julie knew as well as possible that a duel 
would be the result of her request, but it 
| suited her to ignore it; and Emanuel, when 
| he left her that evening, would have thought 
nothing of a hundred duels, had he felt con- 
vinced that she loved him. He waited with 





THE SATURDAY EYENING POST. 


* But he is safe 7" 

* He left Bonn unbarmed.’ 
“Heavens! Then he will return.” 
I think not,” anid the General 


A few weeks later the General placed in 
the hands Julie a Vienna journal, with 
the remark, “ Do you think now he will re- 








Summer Holidays. 
BY A CONTINENTAL TOURIST. 


The physical benefits which come from a 
month among the mountains or by the sea, 
are obvious; but summer holidays may have 
other uses, which, perhaps, are not so often 
th t of. Apart altogether from any di- 














Julie, who was surrounded by many friends | 
and — carelessly = oe pa-| 
per, when her eye fell upon wing : 

“On the 17th, the noted 


trian Hirville.” 
Julie at last found she had a heart, but 
the head was | - still, and folding the | 
| paper she returned it without comment, and 
resumed her uninterrupted conversation ; | 
but the next day she left the roof of her 
| brother. While crossing the Alps, in the, 
| dreariest part of the Semplon, just as the 
| aacent begun, a party of masked men at- 
| tacked her carriage, seized her and bore her 
a considerable dintance 
| “Spare me—take all | possess,” shrieked 
| the Counteaa, 
| “We are not robbers, but friends of the 
| man you murdered, He must be avenged.” 
| Julie fainted, but when she recovered she 
| was conscious of but two things—that she 
| was safe in an inn and of a scorching pain 
| on her forehead. Rising and looking in the 
glass, she beheld inscribed on her brow, 
seared there forever, the two letters, E. L. 
Julie gazed for an instant, then threw her- 
self on the bed, not to sleep, but to think. 

Some few months afterwards, the Parisian 
world was astonished by an invitation to as- 
| sist at the ceremony of the taking of the 
veil, in the Convent des Oiseaux, of M'lle 
Julie de Hirville. 

** What could have induced her ’” 

“ Religion ” : 

La) Lover" 

** Remorse for her coquetries ’” 

** A sudden inspiration ’" 

No, fair, fashionable world. The reason | 
that the Countess became a nun was, that | 
the white bandeau concealing the forehead 
would also hide the fatal letters that human 
science could not efface. 

Julie is a nun; but beautiful still, and re- 
ceives visite within the grated parlor. 

Emanuel’s name is inscribed amongst the 
martyrs of Italy, by those who probably will 
each in turn be martyrs to the same power 
that slew him. * 





Minmeseta Innocence. 
A verdant couple from the vicinity of Wi- 
nona, who had never travelled outside of the 








impatience for the hour in which he could 
visit M. de Florac. 

Meantime, Julie had retired to her dress- 
ing-room. Before her maid began to assist 
her, she stood for some minutes before the 
glass 

‘Tam acknowledged to be a very pretty 
woman; but I must possess some singular 
charma to make men do such silly things." 

Thus did Julie take the devotion of all her | 
lovers 

De Florac, of course, refused to deliver 
Julie's letters to Emanuel—a duel was, | 
therefore, the oonsequence, which ended 
with a eecratch on Emanuel's cheek and the 
disarmament of de Florac, who gallantly 
shook bands with Emanuel, and delivered 
the letters to him. Emanuel, not even wait- 
ing to call a cab, rushed from the Porte 





the boudoir of Julie, threw the letters at 


‘*Ab!" «aid she, pretending to be sur- 
prised, * you have got the letters. But you | 
have blood on your face. Oh! how could | 
you do this for me" 

‘Aro you satisfied, Julie? 
love you!” 

* It appears! can't help it; there, lie down; 
let me nurse my champion.” 

Emanuel's heart thrilled with hope 

** Burn these letters, Julie.” 

‘No, I can't burn them; I think they are 
the best Lever wrote. If you don't like to 
see me read them, go to — ” 

** Julie, this may be Parisian grace and | 


Oh, let me 


two years kept me at your feet; by fair or 
by foul means, you now must and shall be 
mine.” 

Julie, though she concealed it, was a lit- 
htened, being unaccustomed to 
Italian love. She confessed her love; she 
promised to be his, Thus relieved, Bman- 
uel left the house. When he awoke next 
morning, a letter was handed to him. It was 
from Julie 


‘My dear rebel,” it said, ‘‘ you are too 
violent for a husband. I am afraid to stay 
in Paris, therefore have placed between us 
the most inexorable of obstacles—Austrian 
laws, I am at Bonn with my brother-in- 
law, General Hirville. As you are con- 
demned to death by the government, you 
cannot return here; so 1 am safe. I am) 
sure | told you | only loved you as a sister. 

JULIE.” 





Ten days after this the Comtess, sitting 
under the olive trees of her brother's villa, | 
was told that a gentleman from Paris wish 
to see her. It was Emanuel, At the same | 
moment General Hirville came and joined 
her. Julie grew pale, and for a moment her 
intellect, not her courage, failed her, but | 
she soon recovered, and taking Emanuel by 
the hand, she turned to the General. | 

“Count de Coney,” she said, ** a distant | 
cousin.” 

Kmanuel coolly submitted to the recogni- 
tion, Me was invited to remain at the villa. 
The first opportunity that offered, Emanuel 
said: 

** Julie, you must be my wife. If you re- 
fuse me, | will tell the General my real 
name, and die before your very eyes.” 

Julie knew Kmanuel meant every word, 
and therefore half promised; but immedi- 
ately on his leaving her, she sought the 
General, and confessed all. 

* Bo,” said the General, ‘‘ this cousin is 
Emanue) Latour?" 

* Yes; but I have your promise not to 
harm him r" 

** You have.” 

** But «till, dear brother, you must get rid 
of him for me. I cannot marry.” * 

** Yes, dear, pretty sister, | will get rid of 
Emanuel, amd he shall go hence in safety.” 

Next morning while boating with Emanuel, 
Julie was startled by being surrounded by 
solliers, and alarmed, when one of them ad- 
vanced and said; ‘* Emanuel, Count Latour, 
you are my prisoner 


| per terms 


limita of their little native town, fell in love, 
were married, and on their bridal tour visit- 
ed Minneapolis, Arriving on the evening 
train, the turtle doves took rooms at the 
Nicollet. Before making his toilet the next | 
morning, the young husband's eye rested 
upon the “rales and regulations” tacked 
upon the door, and for the purpose of post- 
ing himself in the requirements of hotel 
life, he proceeded to read them. 

Judge of his surprise when, after careful 
study, he learned that ‘‘ washing in rooms 
is prohibited, except permission is obtained 
at the office!” trnb young man looked 
about him. Upon the opposite side of the 
room were washing-bowl, pitcher, towels 
and all the necessaries for performing the 
usual ablutions, but before his face and 
eyes was the rule “ prohibiting washing in 


the rooms!" What was to be done’ Bride 
and groom were at a loss to know. They 
certainly could not think of going to break- 


fast without a washing, and it was rather 
inconvenient to go to the river-for that pur- 
pose. Ashe reflected upon the awkward- 
ness of the situation, he became impressed 
with the idea that something must be done, 
and remembering the solemn promise made 
to the Justice of the Peace who, for the 
trifling sum of seventy-five cents, united 


| them in the holy bands of matrimony the 
| day previous, he determined to rise up in 


his strength and represent the case in pro- 
‘at the office.” He did so. Ap 
proaching the desk, he beckoned to the 
clerk, ‘ Look a’ here !" said he, ** that ‘ere 
kaird that’s stuck on to the door says that 
nobody can't wash into the room ‘less you 
let ‘em. Now, couldn't you let me and Jane 
Ann wash our faces and hands there this 
mornin’? There's wash things and towels 
right in the room, and I wish you would let 
us use ‘em. I'd be much obliged to you if 
you would.” 

The clerk kindly gave his consent, and the 
unsophisticated couple were made happy. 





Pangeid Diseases. 

The fact that the spores of the geniasma 
produce ague is not by any means the only 
imstance in which disease has been traced to 
a fungoid origin. At @ recent meeting of 
the Pathological Society (March 3d) Mr. 
Simon stated on behalf of Dr. Hallier, of 
Jena, that he had probably discovered the 
origin of typhus, small-pox, and four other | 
diseases, in peculiar and definite fungi, de- 
veloped in the blood, It was Dr. Hallier, 
also, who last year supposed the proximate 
cause of cholera to be of this nature, and 
also, with all reason and demonstration of 
experiment to confirm his opinion, attributed 
it to the Arocystis occulta, a fungus analo- 
yous to that producing “the blight” in rice, 

jr. Flint finds that a fungus peculiar to 
straw will induce a genuine attack of the 
measles, though he does not at present in- 
sist that the straw fungus is the only source 
of that complaint. Hay asthma is caused, I 
believe, invariably by inhalation of the 
spores of a fungus produced during the fer- | 
mentation of hay in the process of drying. | 
Dr. Salisbury has a paper in the current) 
number of the American Journal of Science | 
on the fungoid origin of two other important 
diseases. The pollen and volatile principles 
of many actively flowering plants produce a 
sensible and sometimes oy severe impres- 
sion even where insénsibly inhaled. In - 
ing through a field of flowering-hops, of let- 
tuce, of poppies, of spotted hemlock, of to- 
bacco, or stramonium, or near a plant of 
rhus vernix, the poison ivy, symptoms pecu- 
yah the action of each plant are soon pro- 


tH Carbolic acid is said to be death to 
mosquitoes, Saturate @ few rags with it 
and leave them in the room, and the mos- 

uitoes will leave without stopping to sing a 
eowell Carbolic acid is obtained from 
gas-tar—and has an odor like that of creo- 
aote. 





&#™ The Boston Traveller says, ‘* Rev. Mr. 





Julie resisted, but in vain; and fainting at 
the feet of her lover, was borne away 

“You see,” said the General next day to 
his pretty sister, *'1 have kept my promise, 


Taylor, of New York, who is writing a His- 

tory of the Devil, has been invited to New 
| Bedford to obtain material for the comple- 
| tion of his work.” 


rect intention to employ the pleasant leisure 
for the highest ends, most men are the bet | 





ed and irntable people go for their holidays. | 
How genial one seems to be on a 
steamer, Who was ever known to be | 
out of tem on Loch Katrine’ Meet a 
man at the Furca and walk with him te the | 
Grimeel, and are sure to find him one of | 
the most of the human race. Share | 
a carriage to Inverary with people you | 
chance to meet at Oban, and you think it 
would be charming to travel with them for a | 
month. Extortionate bills and rainy wea- 
ther may ruffle the temper for a moment, | 
but so far as I havepobserved, if a ‘ tourist 


- ticket” is ever issued to a cantankerous man ' 


—of which I have serious doubtse—he no | 
sooner gets it into his waistcoat pocket than 
it acts like a charm. If we could only keep 
some of our acquaintances always on the top | 
of a Highland coach, or crossing Swiss | 
passes, or climbing Welsh hills, what a happy | 
thing it would be for them—and for us! No 
theological reading does them half as much 
good as ‘‘ Murray,” or ‘‘ Baedecker,” and a ' 
volume of ** Black” is more useful to them 
than a score of sermons. | 
From the very of the world 
mn needed rest, as much for his intellect 
and heart as for his body. Among the Jews | 
the weekly Sabbath was, literally a weekly | 
rest, in commemoration of the rest of God 
after the creation of the world. In the fourth | 
commandment there is nothing about wor- 
ship, either public or private, and the keep- 
ing holy of the Sabbath day consisted origi- 
ly in mere absence from work. No doubt { 
part of the day was always spent by devout 
men in meditation on the oo of Jeho- | 
vah, and on the wonderful history and glo- | 
rious hopes of the descendants of Abrakam ; 
and of it in talking to children about 
the dark times in , and about the giv- 
ing of the law, and about famous warriors | 
and prophets, ‘‘of whom the word was not 


| worthy:” but till synagogues were establish- | 
| ed in every part of the country, after the 


captivity, there were no regular weekly as- 
semblies for listening to the reading and ex- 
position of the Scriptures and for uniting in 
common prayer. en the people were re- 
buked for breaking the fourFh command- 
ment, they were rebuked, not because they 
kept away from church, but because they 
did their ordinary work on the Sabbath of 
the Lord. The moral uses of the day were 
largely secured by keeping it simply as a day 
of rest. 

Years ago I remember hearing an excel- 
leut minister, not distinguished for intellec- 
tual vigor, pray on Sunday morning that on 
that day his congregation might have * in- 
tellectual repose.” I mockingly thought 
that, so far as the good man's own sermons | 
were concerned, there was no danger of the | 
repose being disturbed, and that it would 
have been better if he had prayed for intel- 
lectual activity. I have grown wiser since 
then, and have come to believe that what | 
men really want on Sunday, if the Sunday 
is to make them better and stronger for the 
week, is for the brain and heart to have rest. 
For the young, the strong, and the specula- 
tive, preaching cannot have too much of 
vigorous and stimulating thought in it; but 
there are many weary, sorrowful people, to 
whom the preacher renders the most effi- 
cient service by causing them to ‘lie down | 
in green pastures,”’ and leading them ** be- 
side the still waters.” Perhaps the power 
to win the thoughts of the anxious away 
from their troubles, and to soothe the irri- 
tated and the fretful, ix quite as rare as the 
power of strenuous argument or vehement 
appeal, 

Our Summer holidays, like our Sundays, 
shon!d give us rest. The month away from 
home should be the Sabbatie month of the 
year. The hurrying, eager, unquiet way in 
which many people spend their holiday, the 
passion to see everything that is praised in 
the Guide-book, and to ‘‘do” everything 
that ought to be * done,” the long weary 
journeys in close railroad carriages, the 
evenings in crowded coffee-rooms, aré very 
remote from that ideal peace and tranquil- 
lity which most of us need quite as much as 


| 


' change of scene and physical exercise. In 


our common life ‘‘ the world is too much 
with us." Wisdom 


** Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude, 

Where, with her best nurse, Contemplation, 

She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her 
wings, 

That, in the various bustle of resort, 

Were al! too-rufiled, and sometimes im- 
paired.” 

But what do most of us, in these times, 
know of solitude’ How many hours have 
we in the week for ‘‘ contemplation’ The 
‘** wings” of our souls are not only ** ruffled” 
and ** impaired,” they are almost useless, 
and refuse their proper functions, Our in- 
tellectual faculties and spiritual affections 
both suffer from the incessant turmoil and 
anxiety in which most of us are obliged to 
live; and both the intellect and the heart 
might be, and ought to be, the better for 
the quiet days ‘that are within our reach 
when the summer and autumn come. 

Not that I think it would be at all a profit- 
able way of spending a holiday to determine 
to master the elements of a new science, or 
to devote three or four hours every day to 
the declensions, conjugations and vocabu- 
lary of a new language. But every man 
who was a student in his youth is conscious, 
I suppose, of the difficulty, when the strain 
of active life is fully upon him, of securi 
time for that deliberate and though 
reading of a great book, which often consti- 
tutes an in the history of our intel- 
lectual development. The entary and 
interrupted reading, which is all that is pos- 
sible to nine men out of ten when they are 


| at home, does very little for them; and the 


more serious and vigorous studies, which a 
few men attempt to carry on when their 
brains are wearied with the work of the day, 
are not much more fruitful. There are | 
fastidious books, which ask for a mind per- | 
fectly fresh and sensitive to every subtiety 
of thought and every grace of expression ; 
there are jealous which are impatient | 
of every rival, and re our homage alto- 
gether if we cannot b them an undivided 
soul. It is useless for a physician to try to 


read ‘* Comus” in his carriage, or for a clerk 


' assembles, 


| and flint-glass work. The annual 


pu 

manteau when starting for Scotland or the 
Lakes, and if there must be lighter reading 
too, one of Sir Walter Scott's best novels, 
or one of George Eliot's; and, if the travel- 
ler knows how to read, will return home 
not with vivid memories of rugged 
moun’ and peaceful waters, but con- 
scious that his whole intellectual life has 
been w quickened and stimulated. 
gt - By Ye 

or e@ profoundest 

se, awh, the eine een bes 

to the wisest and most charming of 
modern story-tellers. We cannot, when we 


are at home, live with a book for a whole 
month—we can do it when we are away; 
a 


and what took a great writer months or 
years to write, can reveal to common 
men all its wisdom all its beauty in a 


hasty read 


ever 

which a month's holiday may well be ap- 
plied ; we ney ae So ee Socrates to 
ourown minds, § e beginning of the 
sixteenth century, I suppose there was never, 
a time when the intellect of Europe whs agi- 
tated by so many fierce and conflicting in- 
fluenees as at the present moment, und there 
has certainly never been a time since then 
oe +- of active pe eee B pen 80 

ely to be swept away by currents of «; ° 
lation, without knowing either their original 
rage bin ——_ and ae ay 

ur terature is penetrated thro 
and through with the =r of hosifle 
philosophies and creeds, Mill and Hamil- 
ton, Comte and Hegel, the gross materialism 
of the enfans perdu of Positiveism, and a 
vague, dreamy spiritualism—you come across 
them all, under the strangest disguises and 
in most 

A keen, clever man, without much time 
for systematic thought, is struck with an 
article in the columns of a newspaper, or 
the pages of a review; he thinks over it at 
odd moments, talks about it at a fricnd’s 
dinner table, and gradually makes it his 
own. He does not inquire on what ultimate 
theory of the universe the speculations 
which have fascinated him must rest, or with 
what parte ef that system of truth which 
seems to him most certain, they are alto- 
gether irreconcilable. He is charined y the 
beauty, or ingenuity, or grandeur of the 
new ideas, or pe seem to solve difficulties 
which have troubled him, or to afford use- 
ful and available aids to an upright and 
noble life; and therefore, without inquiring 
where they came from, and what kind of a 


| character they bear, and whether they have 


disreputable and vicious connections, he re- 


| ceives them at once. They have a pleasant 


look, a gracious manner, a musical voice, n 
dignified bearing, and he never dreams of 
suspecting them. But once securely lodged, 
they soon gather their friends and confede- 
rates about them; the whole clan gradually 
The man finds that somehow 
he does not know how, his whole wa of 
looking at the world has been denen, or 
else be is living in a new universe. The 
‘‘everlasting hills” themselves, with whose 
= outlines be was so familiar, have 
melted away, and the old constellations have 
vanished from the sky. The change may be 


| for the better; perhaps he has parted only 


with delusions, and has risen, into the 
region of realities; but such vast revolutions 
ought not to be the work of accident and 
chance, 

There are many pe pie, no doubt, who 


| only become more restless when they are 
| obliged to be still. They cannot escape from 


their counting-houses, their banks, their 
conflicts with trade’s unions, their legal 
troubles, except by violent physical exer- 
tions, or the strongest stimulant which they 
can get, from travel in strange countries and 
sight-seeing in strange cities. Unless they 
are climbing mountains or grinding over 
glaciers, or stirred by the pleasant excite- 
ments which come from listening toa foreign 


‘tongue and watching the unfamiliar man- 
| ners of a foreign people, they might as well 


be at home. Every man must judge for 
himself, and find out how he can best get 
his brain quiet, and run the whole current 
of his thoughts out of its accustomed chan- 
nel. 

C#” A New Orleans druggist has been 
sued for thirty-five thousand dollars for a 
blunder in putting up a prescription, which 
caused the death of a lady. 

(3 Gviass.—Pennsylvania makes two- 
thirds of all the manufactured in the 
United States. In Pittsburg there are 
sixty-eight glass-works, devoted in about 
equal proportions to bottle, window-glass 
ucts 
comprise seventy millicn bottles, six hun- 
dred thousand boxes of window-glass, and 
three thousand eight hundred tons of glass- 
ware—worth, on the aggregate, nearly seven 
million dollars, 

(#~ Two peculiarities disti ish the 
Beston girls, which can hardly fail to be 


' noticed by the observant stranger—of the 


young ladies between the ages of fifteen and 
thirty whom he meets on Washington street 
in the afternoon—two-fifths wear glasses, 
and three-fifths carry, pressed against their 
bosoms, books bound in brown paper. 

Cs” Fanny Ellsler is now fifty-seven 
years old, having been born in Vienna in 
1811. She is said to have acquired a super- 
tluousness of vulgar flesh, and limbs very 
unlike those with which she pirouetted 
herself into the affections and the pockets 
of the public. 

tay~ A wonderful feat of English pedes- 
trianism is stated by the Morning Star to 
have been lately achieved by a man named 
Woodhouse, who undertook, for a bet of 
£20, to run forty miles in five hours. The 
course selected was the high road from 
Newington to Croydon, a distance of ten 
miles. Woodhouse ran from Newington to 
Croydon and back in two hours and fifteen 
minutes. The ay ol aan — —_ 
ington to Croydon ‘ormed in one hour 
and twelve min and completed the 
whole distance by 9.53 A. M., having seven 
minutes to spare, without exhibiting any 
distress. 

tay A man in London who thinks he has 
discovered a method of flying, offers to bet 
$2,000 that within a year the omnibus service 
in London will be done by omnibuses pass- 

over the houses. 

When you are 
W De aug) eget are air, 
are tten they are thi 

ta “* What Kind 2 tet do you get at 
your house?” said a friend to Binks the 
other day. “ Well, we during the week, 
and pl down a had» Saturday,” said 
the cadaverous Binks. 
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An old Arab, some sixty years of age, feel- 
ing somewhat like King David in his anti- 
quity, took a young dameel to his heart and 
home. The old story of sixteen and sixty, 
with a dashing young gallant of twenty-five 
detween, again ensued with the usual con- 


THE SATGRDAY EVENING POST. 


_ a A rich farmer of Calais, Maine, aged 
60, recently married a second wife who is 
only 19 years of age. A daughter by his 
frst wife is 40 years old, and her daughter, 
aged 20, is about to be married. Thus there 
is a child who is 21 years older than her 
mother, and a grandmother who is a year 
younger than her granddaughter. 

t#™ Curious Present. —Victor Emanuel 





sequences, Poor Gulnare was locked up in 
her harem, and ied by her tyrant with 
ealous care. day A 1-ibn-Jusuf | 

rought home a fine watermelon where- | 
with to regale himgelf and his fair bride, | 
and then returned to his business, whatever 
it might be. In the meantime Gulnare sat 
at her lattice-window, her “ jalousie,” and | 
pined for the gallant her soul adored. As 
she sat thinking, and pining, and lo a! 
ery of ‘‘ Fish from the lake! fish, oh, lady!” | 
struck upon her ears; and, gazing down be- 
low, she beheld a fisherboy with a basket of | 
little fish for sale. An idea—a sublime idea | 
—struck the love-sick Gulnare; and calling | 
the fisherboy, she let down a basket and | 
bought a dozen of his ware. With the 

care she then made as many incis- | 

ions in the melon, and carefully inserting | 
the fish in the hollows, nicely closed up the | 
apertures with the light green rind. With | 
heightened color, and in a perfect fever of | 
excitement, Gulnare awaited the arrival of | 
her spouse. At last he came; and greeting | 
him with a feigned admiration worthy of her | 
sex, she set the melon before him. 

Taking his knife, Abdallah, the son of 
Joseph, proceeded to m the fruit, where, | 
to his infinite surprise, he found a fish im- | 
bedded in the luscious crimson interior. 
The second cut discovered another, and so | 
on, each incision bringing forth a fresh one 
to light. 

7) od is 


t! Behold, oh Gulnare!” 
cried Abdallah. ‘‘Some afrite has been at | 
work here. What is to be done’? Let us 
send for Hadji Osman, the dervish, to exor- 
cise the fruit. Those fish are the twelve 
demons of Tanja that were bound by Solo- 
mon, the , and if we touch them we 
shall be , and they set free!” 

** Nonsense!’ said Gulnare; ‘the melon 
grew near the lake, and the fish have eaten 
their way into it. Dost thou think, oh son 
of Joseph, that thou alone has a liking for 
melon’? Quiet tby mind, and thank Allah that 
he enabled thee to make a double bargain 
with thy money. Quiet thy mind, oh my | 
lord, and I will prepare thee a supper of fis 
such as thou never hast enjoyed, and hold, 
thy kef shall afterwards be as the first hour | 
in Paradise, midst the seventy houris Allah | 
will give thee!” 

Thereupon, like a dutiful spouse, she pro- | 
ceeded to cook the miraculous fish with her | 
own fair hand. After remaining absent some | 
little time, she returned, with a perfectly in- 
nocent air, saying— 

‘Sorry am I, oh my lor]! to have de- 
tained you with my toilette; let us now en- | 
joy the fruit your bounty has provided.” 

‘* But where are the fish ?"’ | 

| 
| 





' 
| 


‘** Fish t—what fish 

** Why, the fish we fourid in the melon.” 

‘* Fish in a watermelon! Allah akbar! 
what does my life mean ’” 

‘Why, did we not find twelve litle fish in 
the melon I brought from the bazaar? Didst 
thou not say thyself they had eaten their | 
way into it’” 

“Allah have mercy upon me! 
Aman! 
in his mind. Who ever 
ing in a watermelon?” 

‘*Scofling daughter of an impoper per- 
son!"’ replied the irate Abdallah, ‘‘ cease 
thy foolish talk, and bring me the fish, or by | 
the beard of the Prophet | will chastise thee 
for thy impertinence !” 

‘Fish in a watermelon! Ha! ha! ha! 
Pray to the Prophet, old graybeard, that he 
preserve thy senses! V’'Allah,” (by Allah,) 

‘I fear me thou art possessed !” 

This was too much for Abdallah to bear, 
and, seizing his wife by the shoulders, he 
gave her a sound box on the ear. 

‘Thou madman!” shricked 
‘thou are possessed of a devil! 
help! murder!” 

Gulnare shrieked; Abdallah stormed and 
raved, till at last, breaking from her hus- 
band’s grasp, Gulnare rushed into the street, 
and wended her steps to her mother’s house. 
Here she explained how her husband had 
suddenly gone mad, and described to them 
the whole scene that had just passed. Ab- 
dallah himself soon appeared, in a towering 


Aman ! 


eard of a fish liv- | 


Gulnare, 
Help! 





| 
fury, to fetch his wife back; but on being | 


asked whether he really had believed and 
said there were fish in the melon, and an- 
swering in the affirmative, his wife's rela- 
tives thought it high time she should be 
separated, and al! the disputants adjourned 
to the ‘* shuim’s”’ to hear his decision. 

Here Abdallah stated his case, having first, 


Now, I think my lord is wandering | 








in the full consciousness of his good faith, 
accepted the wager of a fine steed, which 
the perfidious Gulnare had offered him, and 
related all that had passed between him and 
his wife. 

‘*And dost thou really affirm that thy | 
melon contained these twelve fishes thou 
speakest about ?” 

‘*V’Allab, V’Allah ! 
truth.” 

Thereupon followed a long discussion ; 
some arguing for the possibility of the mi- 
racle, others denying it tm toto, asserting 
that it was an optical delusion—a kind of | 
mirage in fact—till at length one wise man | 
pronounced his opinion that this was a minor 
question; because if the man, in the first in- 
stance, had suffered from a delusion, he was 
still laboring under one, and was therefore 
of unsound mind; if, on the other hand, he 
really believed in what was evident impossi- 
bility, he was a lunatic all the more. Lastly, 
supposing, for the sake of argument, there 
had been these twelve fish, these trans- | 
formed afrites—what could have become of 
them’ It was clear there hafl never been 
any fish in the melon. 

Abdallah hereupon began to vociferate | 
still more loudly than before, and swore, in 
his senile rage, that he would be avenged on | 
the woman who thus dared to trifle with 
him. 

‘* Nay, then, Abdallah, son of Joseph, we 
cannot allow thee to vent thy mad ire on an 
innocent woman. It is clear thou art pos- 
sessed. Thy suit is granted, O woman, sur- | 
named Gulnare, and thou art divorced from 
the busband of a tainted mind. Go in peace, 
for the law hath spoken!” . 

And thus it was decreed. Abdallah was 
circumvented, and Gulnare set free by her 
own cleverness. 

t3” A London attorney, who is about re- 
tiring from business, proposes to sell bis in 
terest in thirty gases, belonging to client« 
who are rich and obstinate. 

6 In a dilemma, during the time a 
man hax been ing like a fool, fumbling 
for an excuse, a woman will have invented 
ten thousand. 


I am speaking the 











'BY HON. ALEXANDER H. 





has received the heart of a Venetian patriot 
who died fighting for his country. It is said | 
to be ** beautifully dried,” and the in- | 
scription, ‘‘ Sire, this heart, too, desired you | 
for its king.” 
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Splendid Inducements for 1868. | 





The proprietors of this “Queen of the Monthlics” 
announce the following novelets for this year :— 

A DEAD MAN'S RULE. By Elizabeth Prescott, 
author of “How a Woman had Her Way,” &c. 

THE DEBARRY FORTUNE. By Amanda M. 
Douglas, author of “In Trust,” “ Stephen Dane,” &c. 

FLEEING FROM FATE. By Loulse Chandler 
Moalton, author of “Juno Clifford,” &c. 

These will be accompanied by numerous short 
stories, pocme, &c., by Florence Percy, Harriet Pree- 
cott Spofford, Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, Mise 
Amanda M. Doug!as, Miss V. F. Townsend, August 
Bell, Mre. Heemer, Frances Lee, &c., &c. 

The Lady's Friend ie edited by Mrs. HENRY 
PETERSON, and nothing bat what is of a refined 
and clevating character is allowed entrance into its 
pages. 


The Fashions, Fancy Werk, &c. 


A Splendid double page Gnely colored Fashion 
Plate, engraved on steel, in the finest style of art, 
will {ustrate each number. Also other engravings, 
iNustrating the latest patterns of Dresses, Cloaks, 
Bonnets, Hoad-dreeses, Fancy Work, Embroidery, &c. 


BEAUTIFUL STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


The beautiful steel engravings which adorn The 
Lady's Friend are, we think, unequalled. 


TERMS :—62.50 A YEAR. 


SPLENDID PREMIUM OFFERS 


We offer for THE LADY'S FRIEND precisely 
the same premiamea(in all reepects) as are offered for 
THE POST. The lists can be made up either of the | 








Magazine, or of the Magazine and Paper con)ulntly, | 
ae may be desired. 

The Terme for Clabes of THE LADY'S FRIEND 
are alto preelscly the same as for THE ’OST—and 
the Clube aleo can be made ap for both Magazine 
and Paper conjointly if desired. 

t" The contents of The Lady's Friend and of 
The Post will always be entirely different. 

62" Specimen numbers sent on receipt of 15 ets. 

Address 
DEACON & PETERSON, 
No, 319 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


QUEEN OF ENGLAND SOAP. 
Queen of England Soap. Queen of England Soap- 


For dotng a family washing in the best and cheap- 
eet manner. Guaranteed equal to any in the world! 
Has all the strength of the old roeiy soap with the 
mild and latheriug qualities of genuine Castile. Try 
this splendid Soap, Sold by the 
LDEN CHEMICAL WORKS 








jy18-ty 48 North Front St., Philadelphia. 
RG( A WEEK FOR AGE! LOCAL 
or travelling. Nocapital requi Addrees | 


W. R. WHITE & CO., 113 Washington Bt., Jersey 
city, New Jerecy. 


WAN AMAKER 


BROWN, 
CLOTHING, 
th & 


Market Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA, 


OAK HALL 


Notr.—This ie the largest Clothing House 
in the city, and so well o: ized, that it has 
no superior in the United States. Reason- 
able Prices, First Class Workmanship, and 
Reliability, are the features of the house. 
Orders by mail have special care. Samples 
sent when desired, ap 25-6teow 





GRANT AND COLFAX 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Campaign Books, Engravings and | 
Badges. We have the ed apd most | 
popular Lirs or Grant by Hon. J. 
T. Headley; aleo an authentic work 
of the Lire any Times or Cotrax 
with a splendid Stecl Portrait—pab- | 
Hehed under his sanction. Price 2 | 
) cente—given to every subecriber to 

our Life of Grant. Stee! Engravinge, 

Badges and Medals of all kinds fur- | 
niehed at jobbing rates. Send 5% | 
cents for four samples of Badges. Active agents can | 
make $200 per month. TREAT & CO., Publishers, 
644 Broadway, New York. jy" 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


OPPICIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR, 


Its Causes, Character, Conduct & Results. 
STEPHENS. 
Ite realy sale, combined with an increased commie- 
sion, make it the beet subscription book ever pub- 
lished. 
One agent in Easton, Pa., reports 72 enbecribers in 
Boston. 100 subscribers in 
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Send for Circulars and sce our terms, and a ful! de 
scription of the work. Address NATIONAL PUB 
LISHD 


Nu CU., 26 south ith St., I’hilade phia, Pa. 


| MEDAL at the WORLD'S W 


| and several full Grands, like those 


| of our own State, 
| of interest to thore who may favor ue with a call. 


Rates of Advertising. 
Thirty cents a line for the Gret insertion 
Twenty cents for each additional \nsertion. 
5@™ Payment ie required ts advance. 





(Established 1861.) 
THE GREAT AMERICAN 


Tea Company 


Dr. Saemmman te the founder of the ‘ Marado Gra 


| Receive their ~~ the — the beet Tra 
| districts of China Japan, aud them tp quan. 
| titles to eult customers 


AT CARGO PRICES. 


‘CLUB ORDERS PROMPTLY SUPPLIED | 


PRICE LIST OF TBAA. 
OOLONG « k), MWe., ROe., Me., 1 » 
MAL ’ PAL Bee's . be wee o. 
ENGLISH BRESNA (Biack), &e., We, gi, 

1 10, be in " 
IMPERIAL (Green), 80., %e., @1, @1 10, best @1 25 
vou NG TYSON (Green), ec., We., G1, ©! 10, beat 
‘ 

re ee ORED JAPAN, ®e., ©), @1 10, best @1 a 


GUNPOWDER , (Green), best 1 09 Bb 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Dally. 


GROUND COPFES,, e., Po. Bho.. beat + 
Ib 5 | ee Ss ke a fs. 


lotels, Saloons, 


me > 0 pers, and 
miles we — laree quantities incu nN 
mize article “ out 
Past PDINN & COMER, © EL ES 
* 
catidiastion ROASTRD (Ungroand), See she best 
We ®. GREEN (Unsroasted), Se., Me., Be., beat 





We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire eat 
tstuatien, ,. they are not pa ay . iy EA 
retu |, at our expense, within 
have the money refunded. res 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA (6., 


Nos. 3] and 33 VESEY STREET. 


aay ee Box No, 6643 New Yous Crrr. 
yatt 





SCHOMACKER & ©0.°8 CE- 
LEBRATED PHILADELPHIA PIANOS 
are universally acknow the best Ipetrumenta, 
soars highly fecpoored un (poosees 0 ones 
more hig m ae & greater ¥ 
and sweetness of tome than ony one Piano made, 
These instruments for the past thirty years have held 
their high repatation, and have been awarded the 
highest premiams at all the principal KXHIBI- 
TIONS held in the country, rye. the PRIZE 
REAT EXHIBITION, 
Our extensive facilities for aa ee 
us to ofor more Uberal terms than any r firet- 
clase Piano ean be sold forin this cfty, as the pur- 
chaser obtains the instrument direct from us (the 
manufacturers) and saves the profite made by the 
agent, who ueually claims more than the maker, and, 
besides, hae our re: sibility. Our establishment 
is one of Philadelphia's great inetitutions, and we 
challenge the world on Pianos. If any of our citi- 
zene suppose that Pianos made in ot cliles are 
superior to our own, they may have an ome 
of testing them with any maker's Pianos they may 
choore to name, 
We respectfully invite our friends and the public 
enerally to call at our pew and beautiful warcroome, 
No, it CHESTNUT Strect, where they can ex 
amine theese pighiy improved and Gaished (netru- 
ments, Our Piano Wareroome are the finest in the 
United States—a richly carpeted Parlor Saloon ad 
joining, where an opportunity can be had to test the 
tone, like in the parlor of your house, We now have 
on exhibition the mayulflcent carved Plano made for 
one of our dietinguithed statesmen, and which is 


Dr. J. A, SRMAN, Artistic Surgeon, ree 
trone who have called at his office during 
has ret 
No. G97 Broadway. 
Dr. Susman |i 





of two postage stampe 


| the treatment, by hie method, of this most terrible of all haman affictions, where, from 
- pereonal attention, the aMicte. rather than truet themestves to the care of his ban oe 


Descriptive ctreulare, with photocraphic likenesses of cases cured, and other particulars, matied 08 recetpt 


RUPTURED PERSONS NOTIFIED. 
‘ pnd —_> rym by ty 

n rs pertenc. 
from his professional visit to Wavana, and will be poapared teeeaies a = a 


Bumber of af) ted 
them at his office, 


Bventions are the only cetablished, secure, and comfortable radieal curati 
| Reptase, im all ite varied forme and stages, in persuns of every age, without pogard te he da 


“ Havana, Cuba, established several years since for 
reeult of 
bile periodi- 


jo@ly 
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THE 
Berkshire Life Insurance Co., 
PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Offers OR RATER apvantaeRe to Policy holders than 
any company in thir country, 


Incomromatrep A.D. 1831. Cuanren Pearervan. 


T. F. PLUNKETT, President. 
BENJ. CHICKERING, Secretary. 
JACOB L, GREENE, Asst. Sec'y. 


Asects . . . . - + $61,000,000 
Ampeaal Inceme . . . . 800,000 


Dividends ve annually, on the Contribution Plan, 
are 
to 


All the prose are divided atheng the Policy.hold 
cy: ere, 
Dt Pottey holies this year §.\4 000, 
IRB was the rrnet Comrany in the 
United to make ALL of ite Puliciles NON 
FORFEITABLE. 
Re Policy iseued by thie Company elnee April, 


aD ten sv expressed ip 
t 


, le NON-PORFEITABLE, 
wt? al Payment Life Policy 

» Annu 
failure to Premium whea bat it te continu 
im force w the Massachusetts Law of April, isi. 


EXAMPLE AT AGE 35. 
One annual Seareem wae conttane the petiey tn Sevee 


two yeare 
Two payments will continue the policy ta 
years and twelve days. 
Three annual payments will continue the policy in 
force six years and twenty-seven days. 
annual payments will continue the policy in 
force eight years and forty-six days. 
Five annual payments wil) continue the policy in 
force ten years and Ofty-elx days. 
Six annual payments will continue the policy in force 
twelve years and forty-one Cy 
Nineteen annual payments wil) continue the policy 
ip force thirty yoars and 161 days. 

All Endowment and Limited Payment Life Policies 
are entitled toa “Pralp’UPr NON-FORFRIT ARLE Poti y,” 
after oxs Annual Premium has boon paid 

WM. Il. GRAVES, 

General Agent and Attorney tor Vennsylvantia, 

320 WALN(T St., Philadelphia, Ia. 
W. TARRY ae Special Ages. 
W. HL. SMITH, M. D., Medical Examiner, 
feb@ly BB SPRUCE St., Philadelphia, Iba 


tw AGENTS WANTED. 


—— a . 5 ecingian 
MOORE'S EXCLYCOPEDIA OF MUSIC, 
Klementary, Technical, llistorical, Rio 
graphical, Vocal and Instrumental. 


fe wor forfeited b 


In one large octavo volume of more than one thou 
Round io cloth. Price Six Dollars. 





the m bam = oy finished instrument in the world; 
also, a udoir Piano, finished in gold and ebony, 

farniehed to the 
President of the United States, and Governor Geary, 
A visit to our sealesroome will be 


SCHOMACKER PIANO.FORTE MFG. CO 
No. 1103 CHESTNUT &t, Philadeiphia, 
my 30 St 










aad | thboy 
PRINCIPAL OFFICT _ 
1609 CHLSTNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHTA. 


« 
na a} 


DR. B. FRANK. PALMER, Pres A.ALuem 


Theee inventions stand approved asthe “ best" by 
the most eminent Scientific and Surgical Bocictics of 
the world, the inventor having been honored with 
the award of FIFTY GOLD AND SILVER 
MEDALA (or * Firet Prizes”), including the GREAT 
MEDALS of the WOKLD'S EXHIBITIONS IN 
LONDON AND NEW YORK; aleo the mort Ho- 
norary Report of the vat SOCIETY OF SI'R- 
GEONS O PARIS, giving his Patents place above 
the ENGLISH and FRENCH. 


Dr. PALMER gives pereonal attention to the buel- 
ness of hie profession, aided by men of the best 
qualifications and yreotest expericnce, He ie epecial- 
ly commissioned by the GOVERNMENT, and hae 
the tronage of the prominent OFFICERS of the 
AKMY and NAVY. X MAJON-GENERALS and 
more than a thousand lers er yes ofiers and 
soldiers have worn the PALMEK LIMBS on active 
duty, while «till greater pambere of eminent civilians 
are, by their aid, filing important positiens, and 
effectually conceal! their misfortune, 

All Genuine “ PALMER LIMBS” 
name of the inventor afizred. 

Pamphieta, which contain the New Rules for 
Amputations, and full \nformation for reona in 
want of limbs, sent free to applicants, by mal) or 
otherwiee. 

The attention of Surgeons, Physicians, and all per 
sone interested, is mort respectfully solicited. 

The well-known LINCOLN AKM tf aleo made 
solely by this Company. This Arm bas the pa 
tronage of the U. 8. GOVERNMENT. 

To avold the imporition of PIRATICAL COPY 
ISTS, apply only to Da. VPALMEK, a# above directed. 

oct ly 


have the 





PRINCE & COS. 
AUTOMATIC ORGANS 
AND MELODEONS. 


Forty thousand arenow in use 





BUFFALO.N.Y. CHICAGO. ILL. JF 


66m | 

GENTS WANTED for the WEABING | 
OF THE GBEEN, or Sketches of Irivh 
Character, The greatest book pois. Ite con 

tents are deeply Interesting snd should be cares | 
fally read by every one. The immense demand 
for thir great work «tump* !t the most successful book 
out. It is decidedly thy book for the times. 
It fully Ulostrates Ofd Iretamd, and abounds in 
Komance, tncident ond Wit, thowlng the 


Patriotiom and Devotion, the Truth and 
Perver of that warm hearted people; containing 
400 pager, over 100) |\\ustrations and in clot! 
green and gold. I’r » Agente wanted ever 
where. Exclusive territory given. Send forcirenia 
and terms, WILLIAM FLINT, Publisher, No. 26 
South Seventh st, I’ lciphia, Pa myo im 


ADIES AND GENTLEMEN EMPLOY 


4 ED. Pietore ba Very profitable. No rie 
Seventeen specimens Hct * amd ( etalogues sent for 
20 cents, twice as man nt MANSON LAN¢ 
04 ( clumbia &t., New eat my W-6m 
( HES! CURLS! One application will enr 

yoor hair inte beat rin K months 
in every ca*e,. oF mu retuned bent by ma 
postace paid, tor" pack or three for §1 
Addrese M. A. JAGGEN%, Cathe ! 27-4 


~| 


} 
——| 
| Steady « + ment 


8.000 


} 


OLIVER DIT#ON & ©0.,, Publishers, 
277 Washington Street, Boston 
CHARLE*® H, DITSON A CO.,, 
711 Broadway, New York, 





—_ - * 
ESTEY’S COTTAGE ORGANS 
\ \ AUL AMA 
have the 
FINKST TONE, 
more 
POW ER, 
and it takes 
LESS MONKY 
to buy them than 
any other 
InePRUMENT 
in the market. 
Great inducements 
Offered to Sun 
day-echools = =and 
charches, A libe 
ral discount made 
mstocergymen, send 
for 4 clrenlar and 





price list. EF. M. BRUCE, 
18 North Seventh Street, 
mart-tt 


Philadelphia 


10 TO 620 A DAY, SUBF, and no money 
required in advance. Agents wanted every 
where, male or female, to sell our Patent /eertast 
ing White Wire Clothes Liner, Address the AME 
KICAN WIKE CO., 73 Wililam St., New York, or 
16 Dearborn 5t., Chicago. poet Mt 


BUNIONS, HADNAILS, ete, cared 

by Dr. J. riggs, oe roadway, cor. 

Fulton, Briggt’ Curative, a reliable 
remedy, Sold everywhere. By mall, 0 c. and $1 2, 


Ee eCeE, RURAL tA 
J TISM, Ac. cured by 
CATAR AYO * Allevantor a rellw 


ble retnedy, Bold everywhere, ec. & @1. Samples free 
by Express De J. BRIGGS & Co, 0% Browiway N,¥ 


jet-ly 


$30.000 





FORK A FORTUNE 
Lady or Gentleman who har any 
| desire to a@cumulate wealth, can have & pares of 
| desirable information, and terms to Agente free, by 
| addressing WOOD & OV., Vernon, N. derery 

} myl6-6m 


Livery Young 





op” PEM DAY. Agents wanted, Male and 
25 Female, Local and Travelling. Burlness new 
Address 

jyOly 


No capital required 


| Mek kes CO.. 78 Naesau St., New York 


AGENTS WANTED to ell lO NEW 
INVENTIONS, of yreat valae tu fami 


lies; all pay great profite to agente Send 1 elamype 
and get two books and a eample. gratie, and portage 
EVUKAIM BKOWN 


il, Maw 


Aree 


} TO CONSTNPTIVES, 


A gratefal father \* detirons of sending hy ma 
free of charge to all who wish It, a copy of the pre 
scription by whieh bie daughter wae roetored to per 
fect health from confirmed consumption, after ba 
ving beem given ap by her physicians and derpaired 
ot by her father, a well-known physician, who har 


pow discontinged practicoen. Sent to any pormon oF 
receipt of stamp to prepay portag: Adds ‘ ‘ 
BKOWN, Secretary, 19 Grand St, Jer (ity, N. Jd 


yyt 


Eclectic Medical College of Penna. 


Winter Sceslon commences October Thirty 
stad: ote taken for 9) No other references 
Yor particulars, addivrs 
JOSE SITES, N 
ot i 
yt Vhi adviphia 
GENTS WANTED. Ma Drawi 
AM Stiecte.” Fie . 
( .reulare f Address A. WALI? & Bi. Por 
K n. ile poe at 
~ () A DAD FOR ALI. Stencil Teot 
’ | Batipiee Ac A. J. FULLAM 
-pringfeld, Vt Is4 


ALL FOR %. 
One Piece Bleached Sheeting, 


One Piece Brown Sheeting, 


And Descriptive Slips of SIXTY ARTICLES fo" 
sale at ONE DOLLAR each, will be sent to any per 
eon that will send ue FIVE DOLLARS. 

I hie beats all the 


REVOLUTIONS IN TRADE 
ever heard of in the world! 
WEARE COMI NG 
TO OFFER BETTER BARGAINS 


Than any other Bellar Concern in 
the Country. 


We send DESCKIPTIVE 8LIPS 
SCHEDULE of Goods we have for 
LAK EACH, 


a PRINTED 
a ONE DOL. 


FREE OF ALL CHARGES, 


We do net require aay one to send us ten iT) 
advance (or $10 either) and thea « prisied aly 
121 Phee aleca of ah born bet id conte, 
W°2 Fefoaad ler ie wa 
ses oes Ee aheee Soe 
wil Sosta for the moary rae 


Send us 65 and give us @ trial, er be 
eure and send fer a Circular befere ur- 
dering cleew here. 

FARNHAM & CO., 
No. ¥4 Friend 6¢., Boston, Mase. 


jyt-t 


‘anmemaenementia im Four Years. 
PATRONIZE THE BEST. 
me the largest capital, mort expertepecd ba 


y 
and extens!ve trade of any concern in the Dollar 
Bale business, we 


GUARANTEE SATISFACTION 


in every inetance, and aleo the beet selection of Goods 
ever offered at 


ONE: DOLLAR EACH, 


show wherever our 
to, “ Prompt and Ke- 


— ee oe - 


No other meas hae an 
Agents are telling, Owr wm 


liable.” Mate and female e@gents wanted in city and 
country. 

TILE LADIES 
Are leuk requested to try our ular club 
mune” per A ali kinds of Buy A FANCY 


GOODS, DkKSs PATTEMNS, CO N CLOTH, 
CASTOKS, 81 LVER RY }AT DUOODs, WATCHES 

dc, (Retablihed 1664) A patent pen fountalp and 
a check describing an article to be sold for « dotiar, 
10 ote,; 0 for # #0 tor 64, © for 96, 100 for p’e; 
sont by mall, Free presents to getter up, (worth 00 
per cont. more than thoae sent by any ot veeenrn} 
necording to size of club. Bend o« atrial club, of | 

not do not tall to send for a circular, 

N. B.. Our saie should nor be classed with Now 
York dollar jewelry sales or bogus ‘Tea Companies,” 
ae it le nothing of the eort, 

ERASTMAN & KENDALL, 


my2?t im Hanover St, Berton, Mara 


BELLS. 


TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 


eome, CRURCH BELLA, 
S % Cheenee nd Betts of all Hee fe 


> Churches, Factories, Academies, 
Beramboata, Plantations, Leoo 
motives, de. 
Made of PureBol!l Meta!, 
eet at 


a me) 

HURO Wryt FATENT gt te 
BROUNTINGS, THY HOT IN LAF, 
FULLY WAKKANTEL 

Poa CreoULane ADORE 


JONES 4 CO., Trev, MH. » 


ang™.-ly 


VT INSTITUTE 
PLGHTOWN, CHRSTER CO, PA 
90 per Seerlon of #itteen week« 
Address KE. M. HAWLEY 


$10 TO $20 A DAY GUARANTEED. 


GOOD AGENTS wanted to lntrodace our thew Stan 
Sucrrin® Sewi~e Ma mine itch alike on hoth 
sides The only fret ¢lass, low priced machine in 
the market. We went consten Maceinne to reepon 
sible partic® AND EMPLOY ENERGETIC AGENTS ON A 
Satany. Full particulars and sample work furnished 
on application, Address W. G. WILSON &@ ©O., 
Clevejand, Ohio; Boston, Mars., or 8t. Loule, Mo. 
my2i-lia 


GOLD! GOLD! 


My GOLDEN COMPOUND 
to grow on the smoothest face, or! ym the ba 
head, in 21 dave, in every car thick end he 
money fefunded, Sent by mail, portage paid, for bu 
cents a package, ord tori. > od all momy ip letters 
toM. A. JAGGEKS, Calhoun, Ils Ti 


rene 





for the ard 


nvyY oF 


\ TON DEMPFUL! HOW HItTule set 


may inetant «ain the uodyin love of any 
rereon they cho The single married, the married 
appy and WISE IN 1 iMe Simple, harm)oes and 
en Aleo, dournal of Love, Beeret of Success 
llow to (eet Mich, &e. All mailed free for 20 cent» 
on eold. Address KEEVES & CO... T8 Nareau 
Street, New York ry it 


rT Tees 8S NO BC VERE! Ny ew ndine 
cette, amd etamp with age, hetyht, color of eyes 


eod hair, you will reeelve, by retaru mai e correct 


pietare of your future hushend or wile th nen 
and date of marriage Address W Fo... © 
touvil New York mys 17% 


lirawer No. 404 Fu 


q PaNnsaes CURLING CREAM An ex 
‘ qQuinile pomad fon i ° aight Mair into 
wavy ring ‘or - . is ranted. Malled 
for $1. Address J. JENNISON, Box 5374 P.O 
New York e230 


POm SAMATOC 1 
KEPMESMING = AN 
“pet ‘ , be 


starrer Te 
JA wares. « 
Vie " ‘ ? 


Lise, 
* 





ivs * ‘. N Yu 


bad PHOTOUHAPIIIC PORTMAIES 
POO on bom nn 

for! . 4 
»alwa ) 


, ‘ ‘ 
es DLACAIE & CO.,746 
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He is then forced to eat a peck of snow 
while the brothers stick his ears full of 
icicles. 


7 of eiatern water, ran through 
the clothes-wringer again, and becomes a 
Good Templar. 


A Diecusmion about Eggs 

In the fairtet viRage of Western New 
York, the “cullad pussens,” in emulation 
of their white brethren, formed a debating 
society, for the purpose of improving their 
minds hy the discussion of instructive? and 
entertaining topics, The deliberations of 
the society were presided over bya vener- 
able darkey, who performed the duties with 
the utmost dignity Nar to hisoolor, The 
subject for d ion on the occasion of 
which we write was: —‘' Which am de mud 
der of the chickeon—de hen wot lay de egg, 
or de hen wot hatch de chick?" The ques- 
tion was warmly debated, and many reasons | 
pro and con were yrged and combated by 
the excited dieputants, those in favor of the 
latter propowition evidently in the majority, 
and the President made no attempt to con 
coal that his sympathies were with the 
dominant part At length an intelligent 
darkey arose from the minority side, and 
begged leave to state a tion to this 
effect: ‘' S'pose,” aaid he, * dat you set one 
doren duck’s eggs under a hen, and dey 
hatch, which am de mudder, de duck or de 
hen?" This was a poser, was well put, and 
nonmluesed the other side, even ri 
the resident, whe plainly saw the force « 
the argument, but 1 committed himsef 
too far to yield without a struggle ; so, after 
cogitating and seratching his wool a few 
minutes, a bright idea struck him. Rising 
from hie chair in all the pride of conscious 
euperioriéy, he announced; ‘ Ducks am not 
before de house; chicken am de question ; 
derfore 1 rule de ducks out,” and do it he 
did, to the complete overthrow of the oppo- 
heute 


ph ok hour, he is 
ven 
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Nevana Coat or Anma—An old army | 
officer, writing from his port in Washington 
Territory, mentions this little incident: 

‘In the state of Nevada, strangersand some- | 
times old setglers are taken in and cheated in | 
the most - <p y manner, by purchasing | 
claims in ledges of rocks commonly known 
as Quarte — The sellers do not al 
ways keep trath on their side; hence there | 
is frequent grumbling on the part of pur- | 
chasers, A man who Fast been bitten in this 
way became very wroth, and recommended 
to the state authorities of Nevada that they | 
should adopt the Irish flag as the coat of | 
arms for the estate. ‘Why should we do | 
so?" inquired one of the officials, ‘ Be- 
cause,” replied the indignant purchaser of 
worthless rock, ‘‘a shamrock and e« lyre | 
{Mar) are the trac symbols for your coat of 
arms 











Veny UNREASONABLE.—A Paris paper 
has this bit of French bumor: 

“X——— a lad on whom fortune had not | 
emiled, married a rich heiress, Miss D 
againet the will of her brother, a gentle- 
man in high position. Since his sister's 
mafriage, Db————. will recognize neither the 
wife nor the husband, One day he met the 











unhappy X , who came ap and held out | 
his hand, 

*** Newer!’ replies the implacable brothe: 
in-law 

“*How! You refuse your hand to mer 
sald the late bride m. ‘I understand why 
you should not like togpeak to your sister, 


who has made a bad match; but what rea 
won have you for bearing such a grudge 
againet me, since I have made such an ex 
cellent one” 


MAKING tr PLain.—The preacher at the | 





African Church at Frankford, recently, was | or gob 


ae a nerain about Moses cross- 
ing the Sea, and, to make his descrip- 
tion quite plain, INustrated it as follows :— | 


burg the Promised Land. Well, ¥ bri ‘ 
down to de ribber, and waves my bend ep 


towards T , and de waters roll back- 

wal toward. Philadeiphy. and we al 

ever widout gittin’ wet. , pichi- 

ninny gets over I waves my hand tewanis 
toward 


de 
Philadelphy, and I waves my hand tow 
Tacony, and de water r-o-] l-s back from to- | 





ward Taceny—and wae ° ahad prescription. 
dere de nea’ Sonia’ Poe ockenge Peper ———— 


eee i 


are of very ancient 


the daughter of a 


P4 Cain 


marned 
N fellow, and it is even supposed that our 
first parents hada ‘ lodge in the wilderness." 






| strong drinks, we are not prepared to say. 


| with less than a pint to a quart of whiskey 


HL 
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THE FASHIONS. 





Specimens of the ‘Simple Pointed” and ‘‘ Severe Perpendicular.” 


—_ 


Ready Responses, | 
The following reply to a life insurance 
cireular, requesting information as to the | 
health and te of an applicant, was re- 
ceived at a prominent life insurance office in 
Hartford ; — 

1. How long have you known ——! Since 
two years after I waa born. 

2. What are his habite? In win- 
ter, red flannel sh and blue beaver; in 
summer, a straw hat canted to one side, 
and nankeen trowsers very loose in the 


legs. 
“| What is his profession ? Congregation- 
alist. 

4. Has he ever had fever and ague? Had 
a fever last summer, when the thermo- 
meter was at nincty, but it was no great 
shakes. 

5. Has he ever had heart disease? Yea, 
but was cured of it by Rev, Dr. Hawks years 

v0. 
6. What state was he in when you saw him 
last’ The state of Michigan. 

7. Has his application ever been rejected * | 
Yes, once— promptly by a lady. 

8. What age do you consider him? Old 
enough to know more than he does. | 

?. Does he amoke or chew’ He smokes 
when he chooses, | 

10. Has he children’? Yes; two ne 
phews. 





KINDLY Suaarstion.—A melancholy au- | 
thor goes to Dumas, and moans that if he | 
does not raise three hundred francs, he is 
afraid he will have to charocoal-«moke him- 
self and his two children. Dumas rummaged 
his coffers at once, bat could only find two 
hundred franca. ‘* But I must have three, 
or Land the little loves are lost."" ** Sup- 
pose you only suffocate yourself and one of 
them, then,” said Dumas. 


A Gnrassnorren Story.—The Mont- 
gomery (lowa) Express tells this grasshop- 
per story: ‘* We met a friend of ours coming 
into town the other day with a large saw- 
log on his wagon, Upon expressing some 
surprise at his being thus engaged at this 
time of year, he replied, with considerable 
emphasis: ‘The infernal cre ry are 
eating up everything, and | thought it best 


’ 


to save ‘em.’’ 

€W~ Dr. Mackleod and Dr. Watson were 
crossing a lake together in the Weat High- 
lands, in company with a number of passen- 
germ, when a storm came on with terrible 
force. One of the passengers was heard to 
way, * The twa ministers should begin to 
pray, or we'l a’ be drooned.” ‘Na, na,” 
said the boatman, *' the little ane can pray 
if he like, but the big ane maun tak’ an 
oar,” 


The Drunkard’s Cure, 

Some months ago a gentleman advertised 
that he had discovered a sure specific for the 
eure of drunkenness. He would not divulge 
the secret of what compounds he used, but 
furnished the medicine at so much per 
bottle. He did not have so many applicants 
for cure as he expected, considering the ex- 
tent of the disease. In fact, the more ma- 
lignant cases did not seem anxious for relief. 
They rather appeared to enjoy the malady. 
A few, however, placed themselves under 
treatment, and some were cured—whether 
by taking the medicine or by not taking any 


One of the cured ones had faith in the medi- 
cine, rigidly carried out the directions of the 
doctor, om | now has not the least taste for 
intoxicating drinks; whereas, one year ago, 
he was an inebriate, and could not get along 


per day 

He said that he had, at some troubie 
and expense, procured the receipt for the 
tion of the medicine, which he 
ad published for the benefit of suffering 
humanity. It isa. follows: Sulphate of iron 
five grains; peppermint water, eleven 
drachms; spirit of nutmeg, one drachm; 
twice a day. This agente acts as a 
tonic and stimulant, so partially sup- 
plies the place of the accustomed liquor. 
and prevents that absolute physical and 
aael prostration that follows a sudden 

off from the use of stim 

drinks, It is to be taken in quantities eq 
to an ordinary dram, and as often aa the de- 
sire for a dram returns. Any druggist can 


prepare the 


G3 To get rid of red ants, wash syoar 
| ahelves clean, and while damp rub fine salt 
| on them quite thickly; let it remain on for 
| @ time, and they will disappear. 

| GB It is best not to be ; and best, 
tn the next plas, to be quichly recenaiied. 








After all! 
In the sleep that comes to all, 
Does it matter what befall 
When we are beyond recall, 

Sleeping soundly profoundly ? 

All the woful weight of care 
That our human spirits bear 
In great or lesser share, 

After all, after all! 


After all! 
All the glory, all the gain, 
Ko ) mand chaff, «o little grain, 
All Life's pleasures, all its pain, 
Matching sweetness by its fleetness ; 
Only on the shining slope 
Of God; upland blooms the hope 
That we cherish as we grope, 
After all, after all! 


After all! 
There'll be pebbles on the shore, 
There'll be sunshine on the floor, 
There'll be footsteps at the door, 
When our sadness and our gladness 
Are as were the babies twain 
Covered by the birds in vain 
Where the leaves would not remain, 
After all, after all! 
The Veice in Secicty. 

Cultivate a pleasant voice. Regular fea- 

tures cannot be cultivated. A kindly ex- 
preasion can be cultivated. So, too, can a 
pleasant voice. We mean a sinooth voice— 
one that is agreeable to the listener—ten- 
der in its quality, though strong, clear, and 
musical. 
The voices of our really consummate ora- 
tors are the resulj, in a very great mea- 
sure, of cultivation. We do not mean that 
they would have been dumb without culti- 
vation, nor that they would have set the 
teeth of their friends upon edge. The 
voices of many of them, however, would 
have been weak, many others far from 
agreeable, some of them absolutely painful ; 
others, still, which were naturally strong, 
and smooth, and musical, would have be- 
come thin and harsh, through carelessness 
and neglect. 

One charm only, of all which a woman 
can possess, is equal to that of a musical 
voice in conversation. That one charm is 
a cultivated intellect to use the musical 
voice. With wit enough to use them well, 
sweet womanly accents are more attractive 
than a beautiful pair of eyes, or a fair com- 


pled chin, plump shoulders, a luxuriant head 
of hair, or a pretty hand. Even the pre- 
senc® of wit, indeed, is but an aggravation 
when it finds expression in tones which are 
harsh, or shrill, or thin. Every gentleman 
remembers the di intment which he 
has felt, on squealing a handsome wo- 
man in a drawing-room, to hear an un- 
leasant voice issue from a beautiful pair of 
ips. Every other charm is forgotten; one 
hardly realizes that the woman is intelligent 
and witty, as well as beautiful, if her voice 
is not agreeable. 

It behooves the ladies then, to care for 
their voice, if not to “ cultivate” them. 
The English tell us that the voicés of our 
ladies are, as a rule, too shrill—too much, 
they say, of the American eagle scream, 
Strangers are better critics of ourselves 
than we are, This may be true. We slack- 
ened our pace upon the street, yesterday, 
to hear the voice of a French woman, a 
note or two of which we caught as we were 
passing. It was, without exception, the 
most deliciously musical voice in conversa- 
tion we have ever heard. It lingered in our 
ear all day, and we shall hear it there for 
many a week. Was it the contrast with the 
average American female voice which de- 
lighted us? 

Mothers should be as careful in the train- 
ing of their daughter’s voices as they are in 
giving them other accomplishments and 
o— which maxe them delightful in so- 

ety. 


t@™ The monthly religious paper of the 
Zulu Christians of Africa is filled with 
discussions of 
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The next bright and sunny, 
the old man the into the two 
acre they had planted On the 
way thither they under a fine May- 








plexion, regular features, full lips, a dim- | 


question whether it is 
able daughters for cattle. It is the 






marriage 

universal practice; and the 
thority of Natal has 
ment of cattle is the only thing that makes 
@ native marriage Comely girls will 
sell for thirty or forty head of cattle, and 
are often sold at public auction. The Ame- 
rican missionaries some years since made it 
a disciplinable offence for a Christian father 
to sell his child; bat their rule bas, from 
the force of circumstances, been relaxed, 


t@™ The person who said that his mouth 











ta” He who too many 
nlm, catiged to coll bie 


| nose. 


never uttered a lie always spoke through his 


that the pay- | the flour, and put it in 


| ground. 


direction. Noticing their actions, U 
| Benny spoke up: ‘‘ Boys, when I was in 
| Spain I le 
in use in that country for centaries—‘ He 
who plants trees loves others besides him- 
self.’ It means that, as it takes nearly 
lifetime for many trees to grew and prod 
fruit, the chance is that he who plants the 
tree will live long enough to eat the 
product, and he must, therefore, love 
those who are to come after him, or he 
would re tkely” trees of oh gs 
are more to e ‘ ow, 
whenever a bE , a cherry, 
or a by the roadside, he works out a 
little hole in the ground with his foot, and 
plants the stone; he thinks of those who 
are te come after him—he loves others be- 
sides himself. It is a thank-offering to the 
memory of the kind soul by whom the tree 
was planted from which he has just eaten. 
Hence the roadsides throughout that beau- 
tiful country are lined with abundance of 
the most tempting fruits, all free to every 
one. ~— not one of you has ever planted 
a tree. t is time for you to begin. I shall 
never live to gather the fruit, but all of you 
may be to do so, It is our duty to 
leave the world as good at least as we found 
it—better if we can. I have no good opinion 
of the fellow who is content to snore under 
the shadow of a noble shade tree, without 
planting another for the next generation to 
enjoy, or to eat the fruit from trees which 
others have planted, without at seme time 
imitating their example. The sooner one 
sows, the sooner will he reap. There, boys, 
t along the fence, two or three for each 
of you.” 

tach boy stuck his heel into the soft 
ground, made a slight hole, dropped into it 
a couple of che stones, covered them 
over and pressed down the earth with his 
foot. It was certainly a very small affair, 
but it was, nevertheless, something for the 
boys. Each one could not help feeling that 
he had done a good deed, for he had planted 
a tree. 

**Oh,” exclaimed the old man, “‘ what a 
country this would be if every owner of a 
farm would go and do likewise! The road- 
sides would everywhere be lined with noble 
trees, glorious to look upon, grateful in 
their shadiness and affording bountiful har- 
vests of delightful fruit, free to the passing 
traveller, yielding a profusion even to 
the birds, There would plenty of: fruit 
for all, Even the thieves who now prey 
upon the fruit-grower would have no further 
inducement to steal.”— Farming for Boys. 
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Maple Sugar. 

According to the last United States census, 
about forty million pounds are made in the 
whole country, and one and a half gallons of 
syrup. The ‘Row England states, New York, 
Michigan, and Ohio, make the most. Nearly 
one-half of the whole quantity is made in 
New York and Vermont. The value of this 
product at the present market prices is not 
far from eight millions of dollars. There is 
no good reason why more system should not 
be introduced in this industry and the busi- 
ness be greatly extended. Why should not 
better varicties of the sugar maple be sought 
out and multiplied by nurserymen, and or- 
chards be playted on a large scale’ There 
is no danger of a glut in the sugar market 
and if the product were multiplied ten fold 
the price would still be remunerative. The 
tree will flourish in elevated positions and 
on rocky land quite enough for tillage, and 
its cultivation requires very little care. 


Fattening Poultry. 

The London Field states that poultry, pro- 
perly fed, will acquire all the fatness need- 
ful for marketing purposes in a fortnight or 
thyee weeks at most. Their diet should be 
Indian, oat or barley meal, scalded in milk 
or water—the former is the best, as it will 
expedite the fattening process. They should 
hp fed early in the morning, at noon, and 
iso in the evening just before going to 
roost, 2 plentiful supply of pure fresh water 
—plenty of gravel, sliced cabbage or turnip 
tops. If the fowls are required to be very 
fat, some trimmings of fresh mutton suct 
may be chopped up and scalded with their 
feed, or they may be boiled in milk alone 
and poured overthe meal. This renders the 
flesh firmer than it otherwise would be. 
When fit to kill, feeding should be stopped 
for twelve hours or more, that the intestines 
may become comparatively empty. 


RECEIPTS. 














Waitnvut Catsup, No. 1.—Bruise green 
walnuts, and press out the juice of the nut ; | 
boil the juice until half reduced; add a little | 
essence of anchovy, mace, cloves and pep- | 
per, without grinding, in equal parts, a clove | 
of garlic, and a little salt; let the caine | 
and spices simmer together until the liquor | 
measures one-third of the original amount; | 
strain out all the spices; add half as much | 
of the very best wine vinegar as the liquor 

measures; let it stand in an earthen jar 

until it settles, then filter it until clear; 

bottle and seal tight. 

Watnut Catsvr, No, 2.—Bruise the nuts, 

press out the add to a gallon an ounce 

of cinnamon, half an ounce of mace, and a 

quarter of an ounce of cloves; put the 

spices in a without rolling or ing; 

boil until the liquor is half reduced ; it 

in a jar; add a little salt; let it se two 

days, and filter until clear; bottle in pints or 

haif-pints, and seal the corks. It is better 

two years old. 

LUNCHEON CAKES. —A little good sweet 

yeast, a pound of flour, a small quantity of 














Faigma. 

of 27 letters. 

, denotes an ancestor. 

, ise of a ship. 

19, 12, 16, 8, is a kind of 
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a man’s nickname. 
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My 1, 8, 6, 2, is o girl’s name. 

My 1, 5, 2, 7, is an article of food. 

My 1, 2, 6, 6, 8, is what all boys and girls 
e t to do. 

My 4, 5, 7, 7, 8, is a girl’s name. 

My 4, 2, 1, 5, is what every boy and gir! pos- 
menses. 

My 8, 1, 4, is « girl's nickname. 

My 5, 1, 1, 2, is a girl's name. 

My 7, 5, 2, 6,4, is what all good boys and 


My whole is what all boys and girls should 
be. W. H. MORROW. 
Irwin Station, Pa. 


Enigma. 
lam com of 28 letters. 
My 19, 9, 27, 10, 22, 13, is a city of New 
My 16, 21, 18, 9, 19, 26, 4, is a month. 
7, 15, are the initials of » friend. 


My ib tg, B’si. 9 15 18 one of th 
‘ . was i) e 
7 presidents of the United States. 

My 25, 24, 9, 23, 26, is a fish. 

My 11, 23, 14, 14, 6, 8, 14, is what girls often 


want, 
My 17, 5, 3, 12, 8, 14, is pertaining to sight. 
My 2, 9, 8, 3, 28, is some sweet. 
My 21, 22; 20, is hat girla ten are. 
My 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 22, 23, 27, is what 
we all should be. 


My whole is a precept that should be re- 
membered by every one. 
FRANK KLINE. 





Preblem. 

A person wishing to measure an inacces- 
sible object, makes an observation from two 
points twenty feet apart, and finds in each 
case that the angle enclosed between a right 
line between the points and a line directly 
towards the object is 85 degrees. Required 
—the distance of the. object from either 
point. . R. SPINK. 

(3 An anewer is requested. 





Prebiem. 

Five men in 9 months spent a capital of 
$4,800, together with the interest of it for 
the whole time. At the same rate of ex- 

nditure two other men spent $3,320 with 

terest in 16 months. The rate of interest 
in both cases the same. How much did 
each spend monthly?’ W. H. MORROW. 

(2 An answer is requested. 





Conundrums. 

Why is a water-lily like a whale? 
Ans.—They both come to the surface to 
blow. 

ta” Why are the letters ‘‘ oz” like an ad- 
vertisement? Ans.—Because they are for 
an-ounce-meant. 

ta” What city is a Hub-bub a native of ? 
Ans,—He is a Boston boy. 

te When is a farmer very maternal? 
Ans.—When he cradles his grain. 





Answers te Last. 


ENIGMA—“ Better is the poor that walk- 
eth in his integrity, than he that is perverse 
in his lips, and is a fool.” MISCELLA- 
NEOUS ENIGMA—Cardinal Joseph Casper 
Mezzofanti. RIDDLE—A chair. 





CnocoLaATE CHARLOTTE Russe. —Having 
soaked in cold water an ounce of isinglass, 
or of gelatine, shave down three ounces of 
the best chocolate, which must have no spice 
or sugar in it, and mix it gradually into a 
pint of cream, adding the soaked isinglass. 
Set the cream, chocolate and isinglass over 
the fire, in a porcelain kettle, and boil it 
slowly till the isinglass is dissolved thorough- 
ly, and the whole is well mixed. Then take it 
off the fire and let it cool. Have ready eight 
yolks of eggs and four whites, beaten all to- 
gether till very light; and stir them lu- 
ally into the mixture, in turn with half a 
pound of powdered loaf-sugar. Simmer the 
whole over the fire, but do not let it quite 
boil. Then take it off, and whip it to a 
strong froth, Line your moulds with sponge 
cake, and set them en ice. If you like a 
strong chocolate flavor, take four ounces of 


| the cocoa. 


To MAKE CLoTTED CREAM.—When the 
milk comes from the cow, put it in a tin can, 
and place the can in a saucepan of boiling 
water, so that the latter comes nearly to the 
neck of the can, or at any rate above the 
milk it contains. Let the water boil till the 
milk would scald the finger on touching it, 
then pour the milk into a milk pan. Let it 
remain in a cold place for forty-eight hours 
(when, if the veasels have been well scalded, 
the milk wjll be sweet,) then skim the cream 
off in a mass, which will be almost thick 
enough to cut with a knife. 

CLiaM Fritrers.—Make a nice, smooth 
batter; dip the clams in the batter, and fry 
in hot until brown; or take the liquor 
from the clams, a little milk, an egg or two, 
and flour sufficient to make a batter that 
will not fry in bits; stir and 


fritters can be made as above. 
ORANGEADE OR LEMONADE.—Squeeze 


out the juice, pour boiling water on a little 
of the peel, amd cover close. 


BLANCMANGE.—Break one ounce of isin- 
glass in very small and wa.) well; 
on a pint of boing water: next morn- 































